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and was formerly of a mean design in brick and plaster; 





“A Book on Building.” 

and a house of my own near St. Alban’s, covering 1,000 
w=IR EDMUND BECKETT _— yards — — = buildings not worth 
mentioning. I mean, that in all these cases the architects 
has placed his friends and accepted my designs, and added little or nothing of their 
enemies under a fresh ob- | own. I do not include the great parish church of Don- 
ligation. He has jast paces Nyomi ops seen my pame more associated 
P than with these others, because that was designed in all 
written another book ; and its leading features, and especially its ienendaan by the 
it is offered, as a kind greatest of modern Gothic architects, whom I need not 
of building guide, philo- | name, though some things in it were modified at my sug. 

sopher, and friend to that gestion, and others added or altered since the buildiag.”’ 


vast mass of the com-| This quotation serves to exhibit the kind of 








atthe “Rules for Professional Practice’’ accepted 
by the majority of London architects; and 
describing them, in the words of a certain judge, 
a8 & private code presuming to set itself above 
the common law. Though declining to reprint 
or even criticise those “ Rules,” which, “as a 
lawyer,” he says, produce the exact contrary to 
what they are intended to effect, he gives all the 
clauses of the usual agreement between Govern- 
ment commissioners and an architect employed 
upon public works. These, he thinks, are capable 





munity entirely ignorant 
of the building art by one 
who undoubtedly possesses 
a little knowledge of it.* 







to Sir Edmurd’s utterances 


who can read between the 
lines of his book, it will prove 
useful; and it is foll of ex- 


reminiscences of crass professional 

é stupidity counteracted by the ready 
wit of an employer determined to 

be master cf the man whom he pays to 
advise him; and, moreover, two or three | 
dicta concerning legal pointe not yet wil 
tirely understood by either architects or lawyers, 
which, comingfrom adistinguished Queen’s Coun- | 
sel, are of too much value to both professions to be | 
overlooked or disregarded. The book is divided | 
into six chapters, and contains a catalogue giving | 
the dimensions of churches which originally | 


upon architecture, to those | 


cellent instancesand practical | 
exposures. It records petty | 


pveretig to whom the public, not the pro-| of improvement in minor points; and to clause 17, 
| fession of architects, is invited to listen; and, | which is—‘ No rales of the R.I.B.A., or apy 


| though a part of it may not please some per- other society, to be held binding on the commis- 
haps to whom allasion is made, we may remind 


To those who have listened | them and everybody else that it is capable of ex abundanti, since the whole agreement is 


sioners,”—he adds, in a parenthesis,—“ This ia 


diverse iaterpretation. The happiest home is | opposed to the whole principle of those rules.’ 
often one in which the husband reigns as con- He also gives a suggested form of conditions for 
stitutional monarch, aud the wife, like a wise architectural competitions; a form of contract 
cabinet-minister, “ never shows she rules.” between a building firm and a committee ; some 
Bat we shall better prove our indebtedness to practical talk about “quantities,” schedules of 
Sir Edmund by commending the incisive manner | prices, tenders, “ extras,” divided contracts, an 
in which he exposes the fallacy of architectural architect’s responsibility, and the modern neces- 
competition as it is at present, and has long | sity,—we may add the almost English neces- 
been, conducted. Practically a competition does sity,—for a clerk of the works. 
just the reverse of what it is intended to do in _It is not, however, as a lawyer that the author 
theory. Instead of being a fair stand-up fight of “A Book sn Building” seeks the suffrages of 
between architects in large practice and others the public; nor does he care to be recognised 
with little or none, it often excludes the former, either as a scholar or a man of science. He 
who do not thiuk the game worth the candle; voluntarily presents himself,—and with some 
instead of being a means whereby genius is little emphasis,—as the pure and simple 
enabled to emerge from obscurity, or gifted “practical man”; and, as if to show his con- 
poverty to descend from a garret, it is simply @ tempt for higher things, he confounds the third 
trial of skill and pictorial device between men and fourth epistles of Pope, misquoting,— 


who work, not up to their own, but downtothe! «What brought Sir Visto’s ill-got wealth to waste? 
Some demon wh'sper’d, ‘ Visto, have a taste,’ ’’— 


appeared in our pages, and will be found valuable public taste ; and who seek to attract, often by | 
for purposes of reference. The legal portions fill systematically false drawings or fantastic de. in a sentence at p. 67, where he declares that 
but a few ovt of some 350 pages ; the pith of the signs in a novel atyle,—that is, a style with «the best builders’ houses... . are infinitely 
work treats of principles of construction andhouse which tho judges, sometimes vestrymen aud better . . . . than the valgar monstrosities .... 
building; and our intention is to examine the| their friends, are not familiar. To use Sir which architects are planting over the estates of 
first foar chapters, leaving the two last relating | Edmund’s own words :—“In a discussion on the gome of the great metropolitan landlords, to 
t> church. bailding and domes for another |‘ Hope of Architecture,’ at the Royal Institute whom, as to Sir Balaam in the poem, ‘ Some 
occasion, of Architects, in December, 1874, I said that demon whispered, Have a taste.’ ” He neither 
The author, though his foot is planted firmly: | any architect would make me avery different permits the supposition that there is any philo. 
and with no light tread, upon the path marked | design if I employed him directly from what he sophy ia architecture, nor admits the use of 
out by himself, has not disdained to give several | would send in for any competition ; when the reasoning by analogy in discussing it, His 
reasons for “ offering advice on architecture and | president, Sir Gilbert Soott, parent significantly | doctrine about styles, and his apparent mee 
building.” One of these is that in spite of the| interjected, ‘We are obliged. This little of the difference between a style, the style, an 


multitude of treatises relating to both there are 
none which give “ practical information how to 
avoid legal or structural mistakes”; another 
that he has been building for other people cr 
himself daring nearly a quarter of a centary ; 
and also because, in his own words,— 


“T have substantially designed sundry churches and 
other buildic gs of considerable size, viz., the two Great 
Northern Railway Churches of St. James, Doncaster, and 
the one a mile north of Peterboroagh, St. Mary’s, Lich- 
field, except the tower which bad been rebuilt before ; St 
Chad's, Headingley, near Leeds; a small church at Ciiffe . 
in the Kast Ridieg; and Mr. Bass’s, St. Paul's Church,’ 
at Barton, which is cf unusual size for s modern one; 
also the Grammar School at Doncaster; the extension of 
Lincola’s-inn Library; the tower top of Worcester 
Cathedrsl, which had never been fivished in Gothic times, 


* A Book on Building, Civil and Beclemastical; with 
the Theory of Domes ana of the Great Pyramid ; together 
with a Catalogue of the Sizes of Churches and other large 
Buildings, By Sir Edmund Beckett, bart., LL.D., Q.C. 
(Crosby Lockwood & Co.) 








anecdote, the circumstances of which we dis- | gtyle (admirably explained by M. Viollet-le-Duc) 
tinetly remember, is literally correct ; and it tells demand more elucidation than he hasgiren. He 
in a few words, not only the secret of archi- | says that the word “ style” isa technical one, and 


tectural competition, confirmed by one who, | thas the only question now is, which of the old 


from long experience and some profit, must 
know, bat also the origin of half the new 
public baildings which disfigure the metropolis, 
and annoy all educated men, though probably 
pone more than those architects whoee names 
are indelibly written upon them. From the 
fallacies of competition to fallacious tenders is 
but a step; from the responsibility of indi- 
viduals to the power of a general body is 
another; and our author, with a compliment to 
Mr. Ayrton, advises people who desire to build 
to adupt the course of the Government by 
making a preliminary arrangement with an 
architect about the sum he is to be paid ard the 
manver of its payment,—bitting a little roughly | 





or existing styles we are to use for avy particular 
building. In all humility we pregume to dispute 
this proposition, and to deny that the word 
“style” isa technical one. What is the style of our 
time amongst ladies and gentlemen ? Is it not to 
be simple, unaffected, honest, to be decent aud 
forbearing rather than pious, to break down the 
barriers of class, and to be intolerant of a snob? 
Men nowadays aim at being comfortable rather 
than showy in their private dwellings, economical 
rather than ostentatious in their public build- 
ings. Taey provide for the wants of the greatest 
number rather than the loxuries of the few; and 
therefore they encourage manufactures which 
mean the diffusion of manual labour rather than 
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tho exclasiveness of artistic workmanship. In 
Athens and Rome the State was everything,— 
all the talents were devoted to the “ public mag- 
nificence,” and the individual was ignored. In 
feudal times the problem, not inadequately solved, 
was the harmonising, beneath one bead sup- 
ported by a spiritual power, of : several 
potentates under whose rule communities often 
lived, and for whom they fought. After a long 
period of transition, a state of things exactly 
opposed to that of antiquity is slowly develop- 
ing in Weetern Earope; and to-day, compara- 
tively speaking, the individual is everything and 
the State nothing. 

For each individual to masquerade in some 
discarded fashion of the past is a perfectly 
legitimate proceeding; but is it compatible 
with the average good sense of the English 
people? The novel argument, offensive to 
poets and eome painters, bat based on a right 
foundation and the laws of progress, is that it is 
better for a thousand inferior families to be able 
to travel from one prosaic and valgar centre of 
business to another,—from one hideous railway 
etation to another—over hundreds of miles of 
ugly rails, than for ten noble and rich families 
to travel, each in a state coach and six, with a 
glittering escort, over winding roads—unkempt 
bat bedecked with natural beauty,—from a city 
of picturesque gables and spires to ivied castles 
of towers and battlements. So reasonable, 
indeed, is the age and country, that if only half 
a dozen of those thousand families arrayed 
themselves in the costumes of half a dozen 
different epochs of history, they would be imme- 
diately lacghed at as mad or worse than affected. 
Yet Sir Edmund Beckett—a thinkerand a man 
of the worid—treats the recognised difficulty in 
the following manner :— 


““What we want is not a new style, but the genius or 
taste to baild decently in any style. If a new one were 
invented to-morrow, it would very soon be old, and would 
be only one more than we have already to choose out of 
and copy. If the old Gothic builders could make the 
variety they did with only one style lasting for s century, 
surely our architects might manage it with half a dozen. 
On!y two things are wanted to produce good architecture : 
taste, or the power of designing what is pleesing ; and 
practical or scientific knowledge, which is only to be 
acquired as it is in engineering ; which differs from archi- 
tecture in requiring no taste. One can be taught, but 
unfortunately the other cannot, though it may be culti- 
vated and improved,” 


People who know the principles of the Builder 
will be able to account for the sort of amaze- 
ment with which we have read and digested this 
same paragraph ; we admit, however, that it may 
possibly be a defect of our own intelligence 
which allows us to feel astounded by such words. 
We are told that good architecture depends 
partly upon the power of designing what is 
pleasing. Now, we have stood under the dome 
of the Taj Mabal and it pleased us; it pleases 
every one who sees it. The power of designing 
something exactly similar to it (funds being pro- 
vided), is undoubtedly possessed by at least a 
score of Euglish architects; a building of the 
kind once reared in Hyde Park and kept clean 
would delight all London. But it would not be 
architecture, at least in any much higher sense 
than the figure of Cobbett taking snuff at the 
Baker-street Bazaar is Mr. Cobbett; or than 
collegiate hexameters and pentameters are Latin 
verses. Yet the architectural language of the 
T4j Mab! is a living one still understood in 
parts of India. In Hyde Park, however, it would 
be a foreign one—a style, but not the style, and 
wofuily defiant of style. Nor is practical know- 
ledge the same as scientific knowledge; the 
latter is a vaetly higher and more comprehensive 
thing. “The two real requirements,” as Sir 
Edmund has farther put it, “are taste and 
knowledge.” But he owns to being unable to 
define “ taste,” and he, an advocate, says, “ The 
only test of it is that things in good taste are 
admired in the long ran permanently, and those 
who have seen them once desire to see them 
again.” Now. taste has been defined, and b 
practical men. Sir Joshua Reynolds has 
said that ‘every object which pleases must 
give us pleasure upon certain principles.” 
._“The sentiment of taste,” according to 
M. Viollet-le-Duc, “ig, very often, perhaps 
always, only an involantary reasoning of 
which the terms escape.” Taste, as it has been 
elsewhere put in our pages, is only culture,—the 
product of example and slow inheritance; and 

far from our architects wanting “ taste, or the 
power of designing what ig pleasing,” as Sir 

Edmand Beckett describes the ze:thetical section 
of design, superabandance of guch “ taste” is 
the rock upon which architectural galleys now 
split. We admit with him that taste does not 





follow education ; at least, in its progress it takes 
a different phase or quality of sentiment, A 
Parsi woman of good family at the present day 
is more tasteful in dress and graceful in bearing 
than her similarly-situated English sister; the 
actual population of Japan has more artistic feel- 
ing than that of Eogland. But the difference in 
both cases assimilates to that which existe 
between the youth of a people and their maturer 
development, — between the imagination of 
twenty and the judgment of forty years. We 
have no hesitation in asserting that, at home, 
taste, in whatever sense the word be taken, has 
made marvellous progress in the course of a 
generation. Style is developing. All classes of 
the people have improved. The age is better in 
morals, simpler in manners, nobler in aim, than 
it was even thirty years ago. The very con- 
fusion in the arts, which perplexes onlookers, is 
indicative of movement perpetually going on, 
accompanied, as it inevitably must be, with all 
sorts of affectation and exaggerated earnestness. 

A few words more on this head. Sir Edmund 
Beckett affirms that “in the days when there 
was real architecture there was no architectural 
philosophy.” We think that there was. Philo. 
sophical deduction applied to the arts means 
nothing more than systematic or methodical 
criticism. To say, as people did a hundred years 
ago, and even less, that the “ Tuscan style” was 
intended for garden gateways, the Ionic for 
summer temples, the Corinthian for ornate 
edifices, the Gothic for rustic dwellings or 
country churches, and soon, is neither philo- 
sophical, nor critical, nor, indeed, anything at all 
but caprice, or even worse. Bat Xenophon’s 
“ Memorabilia” abounds with the reasoning of 
Socrates in arguments and maxims relating to 
building and the arts then subservient to it. It 
would be just as logical and as true to say that 
in the days of Bacon there was little science, and 
there were few manufactures. But these things 
have grown and developed from the English 
philosopher’s labours and the practical turn he 
gave to his teaching. That very “eye for 
defects,” on which Sir Edmund prides himself, 
has often caused him to philosophise even 
against his will. “I suppose,” says he, in bis 
definition of an architect, “‘ the nearest approach 
would be, that he is a man who designs buildings 
which answer their purpose, and continue to be 
generally admired.” But in the absence of “a 
natural good taste” amongst architects, in the 
general ignorance of the lower classes, and the 
increasing perplexity of the upper ones, who is 
toadmire? Who is to be the arbiter of admira. 
tion? To find out whether anything answers its 
purpose requires merely mother-wit ; but to ad- 
mire—and for a building to be generally admired 
it must have a touch of something of art, like that 
of natore, which makes men akin—appreciation 
must be based upon reason; and a system of 
pros and cons. must be employed to estimate the 
beauty and atility of its constructive parte. 
That is the criticism of ordinary common sense, 
and it'may be, and is, refined into a higher one. 
Indeed, now that all the remains in the world of 
ancient and medisval architecture are photo- 
graphed, and lie at the service of every one for 
commercial application,—now that the chain of 
native building traditions is severed, p 
and improvement are impossible without some 
recognised, even though unwritten, laws, to 
guide men in the work of material creation. 

The portion of the book relating to matters of 
housebnuilding contains a great deal of informa- 
tion, interspersed with personal experiences. In 
discussing the position and “ posture” of country 
houses, our author begins, suo more, by describing 
how “one of the grandest houses in Shropshire 
was left to the architect to plant as well as 
to build, who put it, as they often do, to be 
looked at rather than looked from,—look. 
ing north along a sunless valley in a large 
park, with plenty of fine sites and large views; 


y jand that the owner came to see it once after 


it had advanced too far to stop it, and was so 
disgusted that he never came in” Un. 
doubtedly not only too little attention is paid to 
the planting of & new house, but too much is 
accorded to the desire that it may be seen 
from certain points of view, and also to the 
sentiment inspired by the position of any old 
one which perhaps it supersedes. Sir Edmund 
thinks that it is not the north-east, but the south- 
west face of a house which needs screening 
from the weather; and trees planted on that 
side are a sure protection to it. At the same 
time trees placed too near the walls of a house 
render them damp, since they exhale damp in 
rainy weather. Ivy, on the contrary, tends to 


— 
keep the wall it coversdry. “TI have heard,” he 
says, “‘of west rooms which never could be kept 
dry until they were covered with ivy... ,,. 
stayed several summers in another house wherg 
the library, which ought to be the warmest f-ox, 
its position, always wants a fire three or fou; 
weeks earlier than the corresponding east room 
and papers become soft and damp after a ver, 
little rain, from having been built too near some 
large trees on the south-west... .. . The 
owners of country-houses with lodges generally 
condemn their lodge-keepers to live in houses 
steeped in damp, and often eut off from the snp 
by large trees overhanging them.” The plans 
of a model country-house are also given, and 
their different portions are very fully examined, 
Nor are the details of town-houses passed 
over without almost equal scrutiny. We were 
inclined to smile on reading that a covering of 
concrete, at least 6 in. thick, ought to be placed 
over the soil, under the basement floor of 
house, until we remembered that there is no law 
to compel such a procedure ; and that no ground 
landlord, in the numerous restrictions he im. 
poses upon the lessees of his land, thinks of 
inserting a clause which would not only improve 
his property and impede one of the prolific agents 
of premature decay, but preserve the health of 
those who are almost forced to live in the house, 
—in spite of the damp fames rising from putrid 
soil through the lowest flooring. The vexed 
question of sound and fireproof construction is 
also alluded to; and, as two or three correspon. 
dents have lately interrogated us on the subject, 
we can here say something about it. In the 
book we are criticising, mention is made of 
Sydney Smith, who, in his lectures on moral 
philosophy, always begged his audience to 
remember that “when I tay a thing is so-and- 
so, I only mean that I think it is so-and-s0;” 
and in like manner, when people talk about 
things being proof against the elements, they 
necessarily use the term in a conventional sense. 
There is nothing absolutely proof against fire 
or sound. It is possible to interpose barriers 
to resist noise; and fire may be inter. 
rupted in its course until the natural means 
of quenching it can be applied, and with sofi- 
cient force and endurauce. There can be 
no doubt that through fire in London houees 
hundreds of lives are periodically sacrificed, two- 
thirds of which would escape with impunity or 
slight injary in those of Paris; for the genera! 
use of floor-divisions or party-floors composed of 
rolled iron joists and plaster concrete, to easy 
nothing of oak parquetry, renders this horizonta! 
partition almost equal to a vertical party-wall. 
Bat some of the best and the neweet houses in 
the metropolis possess no better barrier between 
story and story than an inch of lath and plaster 
and an ineh of deal boarding—the space betweer 
being hollow, and intercepted only at intervals 
by joists of inflammable wood. Indeed, to upect 
a pail of water on the bedroom-floor of a London 
mansion is to deface the drawing-room ceiling. 
To prevent this it is necessary to interpose some 
solid substance; and all solid divisions vibrate, 
and are more sonorous than hollow ones. In 
this we can learn muck from our neighbours, 
bearing in mind that plaster of Paria is quarried 
from their own ground, and consequently cheap; 
and that we have no alternative but to use 
Portland or more ordinary cement as a substitute. 
Even in France, though, a good floor 18 ® 
costly and complicated piece of business: first, 
there are the rolled.iron joists to be laid at 
some 30 in. apart; then, at right angles to 
them at about 3 ft. apart are placed wrought- 
iron bars, which are bent at the ends so a8 to 
clip the upper flange of the joist and permit the 
bottom of the bar to be level with the _ 
flange; and upon these bars, in lines ag 
with the joists and of equal length, light iron rocs 
are laid. Under this skeleton . er ary og 
of planks is ped up; and thereupo 4 
crete of punter aa ballast is composed over the 
whole floor between the lower and the upp’ 
flanges of the joists; and in an incredibly vg 
time afterwards the temporary ceiling ©8" © 
removed. In very good work the real — 
often formed by incrusting bits of oak into the 
concrete, and nailing upon them the naogegag “4 
laths to receive the coat of plaster. ~ 
woodwork over is put together with great ae 
caution. Pieces of oak (lambourdes) are place’ 
upon the solid filling, and in lines parallel = 
the joists ; these pieces are laid in bitume?, -. 
long channels are thus formed from one end 0 : 
room to the other. The oak parquetry wer 
tongned) is nailed upon the lambourdes genera’ y 





in short slips about 3 in. wide ; and io extremely 
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good work a figured parquetry floor is frequently 
jaid upon a common one of deal. We need hardly 
urge that such a horizontal partition, for plaster 
ig a non-condactor of heat, is up to a certain 
pitch & formidable barrier against fire. If, 
daring the real atrocities of the Communists in 
Paris, some floors and stairs of similar work- 
manship succumbed after long endurance to the 
James, it must not be forgotten that the houses 
of which they formed part were systematically 
fired ; and flooded previously with oil of petro. 


leum. 

As if to show the sort of constructive finish to 
which the people of this country are accustomed, 
Sir Edmund Beckett advises as follows :-— 
‘‘Ordinary floors are all the better for the venti- 
lation between the beards, which never remain 
so close as to be airtight.” A French joiner, 
who does not dream of fixing his parquetry 
until the plastering is entirely finished, and in a 
fair way of drying, would be astonished to learn 
that ‘ unfortunately nailing down a fluor over a 
ceiling is apt to shake it loose.” He would be 
still more astonished to hear that in England 
parquetry floors consist of squares made up of 
bits of oak glaed together in patterns and sold 
separately, and then nailed and glued down on a 
deal floor.” We are forced to believe that the 
author of “A Book on Building” has combined 
in his “ quarter of a century” the experience of 
Macaulay's two ages. In 1830, the essayist, re- 
ferring to the buildings then recently erected in 
London, wrote,—“In a bad age the fate of the 
public is to be robbed outright; in a good age it 
is merely to have the dearest and the worst 
of everything.” 

A hasty or casual perusal of this book may 
lead superficial people to think that it is pub- 
lishel as a peg on which to hang its author’s 
aversion for architects in general, and one 
or two in particular. But after a careful 
examination we are convinced that such a 
conclusion would be incorrect and unjast ; 
and we commend the book to the thoughtfal 


consideration of all who are interested, or who | 


largely dependent; or in that of an a 
architect, however clever and rt ee 
aspersing the whole building fraternity about 
the Occupation to which they studiously and 
commercially devo'e themselves, there is much 
more to regret than to condemn. For, though 
rudeness may sooner attract, courtesy holds 
people longer; end in one respect we are 
fortunate, since, in assuring a learned baronet 
~ rg yet wishes for the success of his last 
ook, we need use no other langua 

of polished men. aiid 





LEEDS MUNICIPAL OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 


Tue designs submitted in competition for the 
proposed Municipal Offices at Leeds, and which 
have been publicly exhibited in the Town-hall, 
present ahigher average of merit than is usual 
in such cases. They are-not, to be sure, very 
numerous (about three or four and twenty), nor 
are there many that we positively admire much; 
but there is a smaller proportion than usual of 
designs that are manifestly unsuitable or pre- 
posterous. This is perhaps partly owing to an 
influence which at the same time has had in 
another sense an injurious effect on the character 
of the designs. The site for the proposed build- 
ing immediately faces the longer front of the 
Town-hall, on the other side of Calverley-street, 








and water departments; and a second floor, 
devoted to a public reference |:brary, lending 
library, and reading-rooms. It will thus be seen 
that while the conditions suggest a sub-division 
vertically into Echool Board and municipal 
sections, which, as we have said, has been 
ignored by all competitors, they suggest verti- 
cally a principal story predominant over the 
rest, and a@ library story which might give 
occasion for special treatment. 

In the first premiated design, ‘ Crayon” (Mr. 
Corson), the principal floor is duly emphasised 
by large arched windows, with an “order” 
between them on the wings and centre; a rusti- 
cated podium, pierced with windows for the 
ground-floor, furms the basis to the principal 
floor, and a strongly marked cornice crowns it, 
carried all roucd the three principal fronts ; 
over this cornice comes the library department, 
as a rather large and heavy attic, with flat fluted 
pilasters and a balustrade over, with the usual 
style of flower-pot finials, There is not an 
original feature or idea in the whole; but 
the author treats the stock-in-trade properties 
of “Italian” design with knowledge and 
good taste, as far as they go; and from 
a Leeds point of view (perhaps we should 
say, “a Leeds-Town-hall point of view’’) there 
is not much complaint to make in regard to 
the selection on architectural grounds: it is 
certainly the best plan out of the eight 
selected ones; and, though a most heavy and 





which will divide the two buildings. The com- 
petition designs illustrate forcibly the respors’- 
bility which attaches to the architect of a great 
central building in a large town, for they are 
nearly all inflaenced more or less by the desire to 
be in keeping with, in some cases almost to | 
imitate, the Town-hall. We will not be so rade | 
to the architect of the latter as to infer that 
this result must be entirely disastrous. From | 
one point of view the Leeds Town-hall is ad. | 
mirably in keeping with its neighbourhood ; ita | 
square heavy masses and absolute uni‘ormity | 


seem the proper culmination of the architecture | 


take an interest, inthe building art. The tone in | of Leeds, the dullest (in its modern portions at 


parts is perhaps not quite agreeable, because no | least) of all large towns, whose wide empty | 
one likes either himself or his kind to be held | streets and square warehouse-looking buildings | determined,” he says, “that the new buildings 


ap to scorn; but here is no partial castigator. | oppress the sense of the visitor. But when we 
Dachesses and ladies with “a contempt for the | see asecond edition of this same squareness and 


laws of natare,” “commercial gents,” M. Viollet- | 


le-Dac, who, by the way, is not “ the most emi- 
nent of the French architecte,” archdeacons, 


and rural deans,—all and many others come) 
within the sweep of a vigorous lash. Nor can | 
we omit to state that though a few technical | 
misconceptions and expressions of opinion,| nating influence a little. 
founded upon an undeveloped acquaintance tailed manner we fancy we can trace the 


with materials and workmanship, — not to 
speak of some instances of tautology, — do 
certainly occur, such elight blemishes may 


be remedied in a second ‘edition, which, we, 
doubt not, is almost immediately inevitable.* | 


Bat it is not so easy to rectify generally care- 
iea8 composition. In “A Book on Building” 
passages such as the followisg are of frequent 
occurrence :—“ It was never used in real Gothic, 
except for the roughest kind of walls, or when 
it was intended to be plastered; which Gothic 


buildings were a great deal more commonly than | ; Bu 
‘portion devoted to ordinary municipal offices. 


| According to the natural principle of designing | 


(which are more spread out, and catch much | buildings, there is, of course, a direct suggestion 


more water than town ones) catches as much. t it, by 
water as its inmates want.” ‘If anybody wants School Board portion, which is completely 
‘isolated in plan from the rest, a special and 


is allowed by our architectural prigs and in- 
ventors of maxims.” ‘ Nearly every country house 


to see what it is liable to become let them look.” 
Sir Edmund Beckett has possibly thought that to 
“compose” for ordinary every-day use is to 
waste the time of a practical man; but sim- 
plicity and tersenees are absolutely necessary to 
make a technical book readable and popular. 
The true way of reaching the public ear is to 
talk distinctly and concisely with plain words 
and in short carefully-rounded periods. Un. 
‘ortanately, too many writers,—and our aothor 
knows better,—fancy that it is only necessary to 
cause a clatter in print to make their bow to the 
world, and gain the notice of those they denounce. 
Asa French wit has said,—‘ On écrit ce que l’on 
4 ose pas dire ;” and one or two very new books, 
by ladies as well as men, prove the justice of the 
remark. Yet in the case of a woman, however 
pretty and accomplished, talking at the sex upon 
Whom nature more thza custom has made her 





a P. 87 of the book, some remarks on the “ destruc- 
Pe of plaster” in churches sre said to have been 
elivered at Northampton by Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A.,— 
ee opposed to his recently-published utterances. 

ey form, however, part of an excellent paper read 


‘tion. The plan of the site for the new 


| end there is a break in the back line of the site, 


‘Jand ig specially purchased for School Board 


| 
| 


heaviness resolved upon, indeed striven after 
with emulation by various industrious and not | 
untasteful architects, we cannot help wishing 
that the new building had been further from 
the Town-hall, so as to have allowed its archi- 
tect liberty to break through this domi- 
In a more de. 


influence of the central building upon the 
new designs in an altogether wrong direc- 


building is irregular. It is bounded at one end 
by Centenary-street, and at the other end by 
Great George-street,—streets returning at a little 
more than a right angle at each end from 
Calverley-s‘reet ; but at the Great George-street 


which is narrower here; and this portion of the 


offices, though immediately contiguous to the 


here for a variety of treatment, by giving to the | 


separate character. But the architectural atmo- 
sphere of the neighbourhood is conventional ; 
the Town-hall is absolutely uniform, consequently 
it seems to be taken for granted that the new 
building must also be uniform; and so every 
one of the competitors. without exception, has 
thrown away this obvious “lead” towards a varied 
and more or less pictareeque combination, and 
has laboriously masked the two departments 
behind an absolutely symmetrical screen, in 
nearly all cases with @ more or less heavy effect, 
in some cases with absolotely injurious results 
on the plan, which might have been easily 
avoided,—which there was every reason 10 the 
condition of the building for avoiding,—if only 
they would have gone to work the natural and 
he artificial way. a 
tothe municipal sachin of the building was to 
provide, according to the conditions, a principal 
floor, ‘accommodating the borough engineers 
department, the main offices of the gas an 
water departments, and the public accountant 8 
office ; a ground floor, or raised basement, accom- 





uninteresting building, does not sin against 
good taste or common sense. The roof 
forms, of course, no part of the design, except 
in so far as regards five convex-liced Man- 
sards, a large one crowning the centre fea- 
tare over the principal entrance, and four 
others on the angles of the wings, aud we 
hope added to the drawing as afterthoughts, as 
they have not the slightest relation to the sub- 
structure, and look very awkward and unmean- 
ing; but this, we suppose, will be modified 
before the building is carried out. The first 
parsgraph of the architect’s report confirms 
curiously what we had said above as to the in- 
fluence of the Town-hall upon the designe. “I 


adjacent to the Town-hall should be similar in 
style to the Town-hall, but not identical in treat- 
ment. I think that a certain extent of variation 
from that building would betothe advantageofthe 
effect of both’: so that it appears that Mr. Corson 
regarded the notion of actually copying the Town. 
hall as by no means out of the question, but on 
the whole undesirable! The plan of the build- 
ing, without aiming at “ points,” is very simple, 
compact, and practical. The accountant’s public 
office is near the principal central entrance, 
which gives access also to the main corridor 
running parallel to Calverley-street, and return- 
ing parallel to Centerary-strect,—a type of 
corridor arrangement followed by the greater 
portion of the competitors. The cential portion 
of the site is occupied by an open court, a'so 
parallel to Calverley-street, for light and access 
to the basement offices, across which the back 
block of building, containing the main portion 
of the water offices, can be reached by a bridge 
in a direct line from the main entrance, as 
well as by the return corridor at the Centenary- 
street end. As nearly all the competitors have 


| this open court in pretty nearly the eame posi- 


tion, though varying very much in extent, and 
a large proportion show the bridge over it, we 
presume there has been cflicial suggestion 
in this matter. The corridors will be fairly, 
but hardly amply lighted ; the library stairs are 
kept, as they should be, quite unconnected from 
the business part of the building, and have o 
separate entrance from Centenary-street ; the 
library floor is very well arranged, with two cor- 
ridors marked “ Reference Library ”’ and “ Lend- 
ing Library,” leading at right angles from the 
main staircase to the two departments; the 
reference library occupies the central space in 
the front block, and the lerding lib ary the long 
narrow block in the rear. The space for the 
public ia the lending library counter-rcom 18 
awkwardly shaped, and might be improved. The 
author provides a mezzanine story next the inner 
court, not suggested in the conditions, bat really 
the only practical way of utilising space in & col- 
lection of rooms of such different sizes (several 
of the competitors adopt the same course). The 
School Board buildings are carefully planned in 


8 | regard to the provision of staircases for each of 


the classes of persons who have to use the build. 
ings in connexion with the Board-rcom, archi- 
tect’s office, and large examination-room ; this 





modating the lamps, highways, and police de- 





before 4 Liocoln Society by Mr. G, G, Scott, M.A.,—an 
architect, and a son of the ormer, 


partments, and gome subsidiary offices of the gas 


latter, which has proved a difficulty in some 
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of the plans, the architect treats as a long rcom 
rarallel to the Great George-street front, @ 
break in which naturally suggests the oppor- 
tunity of a provision for temporarily dividing 
the room into two portions here when desired. 
As to the cost, Mr. Cockerel!, the referee, has 
already expressed his opinion that thecommittee’s 
estimate of 60,0001. for the whole buildings is 
too small for any satisfactory structure, and we 
cannot think Mr. Corson’s would come withio 
the sum ; bat it is by no means one of the most 
extravagant of the set. 

Of the other eight designs selected by the 
committee for special consideration, that placed 
next in order of merit ia ‘‘ Hoc Securior,” a 
design with a large Corinthian order of three- 
quarter colamns carried tbrough two stories, and 
exhibited in a beautifully executed pen-perspec- 
tive of admirable freedom and boldness of exe- 
cution, which seems to have carried away the 
(presumably) cooler judgment of the referee, as 
well as that of the committee; for, in spite of 
the fine drawing, the design is faulty to a degree, 
if considered in regard to the true basis of archi- 
tectural treatment. The principal story is not 
emphasised at all; the ornamental details are in 
most meretricisus taste,— 


Quips and cranks and wreathed pots, 
Garlands twined in wanton knots 


(to “adapt”? Milton a little): and the wings are 
crowned each with a lofty and heavily-built-up 
pedimental erection, pictureequely conceived, 
but without a shadow of excuse in the roofing 
(uo roof is shown at all), mere masses of stone | 
piled up to tell a falsehood. This is the kind of | 
thing that makes the study of a set of compe. 
tition drawings such a melancholy task. We 
fancied such flagrant falsities of design as this 
were now universally condemned, but here we find 
them all flourishing as lively as ever, and an able 
professional referee praising them. The plan is 
adequate in general, but the library staircase is 
mixed up with the business traffic of the building 
in what would prove a very inconvenient manner. 
“ Spero”? (Messrs. Hill & Swann, of Leeds)* | 
looks well in elevation, but not in perspective, 
the large order running through two stories | 








having the cornice, blocking, and everything | 


broken round the top of each column, so as to) 
cot up the design, when considered in perspec- | 
tive, into a series of vertical lines. This is in 
the wings only ; the recessed portions are much | 
better treated, with no ‘‘order,” only large | 
windows, with semicircular-headed panels over | 
them, filled with sculpture; this portion, we 
admit, seems out of keeping with the wings, | 
which is perhaps the meaning of the referee’s | 
rather ambiguous statement that it is wanting | 
in “sufficient appreciation of scale.” The plan is 
up to the mark ; the corridors are rather waste. | 


ful of space, and we may remark on the curioas | 
anti-climax shown in this and other plans, in| 
leading a broad corridor and bridge straight | 
across from the principal entrance, to exrd only | 
in @ narrow passage, and the window of the | 
sample-room of the water-department. Corridors 
should have a relation, in size and position, to 
their object, so that the plan may tell its tale at 
once. (The entire want of subordination in this | 
respect is one of the great faults of the Town- 
hall, where avy door may lead anywhere— 
or nowhere.) The library entrance and stair- | 
case are sufficiently separate, but the library | 
floor is badly planned : see the position of book. 
binding and store rooms close on the principal | 
stair, and with no subordinate stair or lift; and | 
the lavatories eo placed as to have a raking fire | 
from the counter of the lending library. Tte| 
examination-room in the School Board Departe| 
ment is very awkwardly shaped. 

‘‘Plato” (Mr. W. Bakewell): acapital design,— | 
for a warehouse. 
wathor adopts the Greek philosopher’s name as | 
his motto, fcr his building is farther from Greek | 
reminiscences than most of them ; itis an oblong | 
block of building, in which the effect is entirely | 
obtained by fenestration and eithertiled or carved 
ornament (it is not very apparent which) in 
panels, the treatment being flat in general 
effect; there is a balustrade railing over the 
cornice, but the roof is fraukly shown,—in fact 
predominates too much, being all on one level, 
and unbroken except by dormers which do not 
rise as high as theridge. The principal entrance 
is marked by a kind of projecting canopy 
which is the only break in the equareness of the 
whole. There is a simplicity and honesty of 
treatment about this design, but it is greatly 





* We give the names of authors where they had 
appended to the draw‘ngs, which was not the » with ell 





wanting in dignity and effect: the plan has very 
defective points, the library entrance and stair- 
case are badly managed ; space is wasted in the 
passages; and, at the Great George-street end, 
the obtuse angle of the s'reet has been followed, 
while the difficulties entailed by this choice have 
been shirked: the examination-room thus be- 
comes an irregularly.shaped trapezium, and the 
author does not show how he proposes to accom- 
modate the design of its large roof principals to 
the varying width. It is difficult to account for 
the position of this design in the competition. 

“L. P.O”: a Palladian design; rasticated 
basement, Corinthian columns and pilasters 
through two stories, with windows of no very 
particalar character between, neither story pre- 
dominating ; no roof is shown, but en revanche 
the architect has utilised the regulation terminal 
vases on the balustrade as chimneys, and takes 
care to tell us that those which are not used as 
chimneys are made to resemble the others. 
There is something poetic in the idea of these 
smoking vases, recalling the celebrated pot 
in the story of the “Fisherman and the 
Genie” in the “Arabian Nights.” The plans 
were hung too high to be very well studied ; 
they seem good, and with well-lighted corridors, 
&c., the design seems to have even less reference 
to the plan than usual. There is something in 
the way in which the entrance-door at ons side 
of the principal portico is balanced by a corner 
window of the engineer's office, and a centre 
door is contrived opening on to a blank wall,—all 
for the sake of symmetry,—which is refreshing, 
and takes us back to the days of our youth. 
There is a certain sort of old-fashioned good 
taste about the exterior, and it locks well in 
perspective, but we cannot go back to that sort 
of thing now. 

“Nota bene” (Messrs. Adams & Kelly, Leeds) 
is a design with a good deal of merit, in what 
might be termed the French hiétel-de.ville style, 
a free Renaissance, prodacing, in fact, rather a 
Gothic effect en masse, It looks less well in 
perspective, from the design when 80 seep 


of building. If the authors, instead of aiming 
at this unbroken mass, would bave broken up 
the building, as we have already said the site 
suggests, they could have made a much more 
pleasing design with nearly the same materials ; 
as it is, they have got picturesque detail grouped 
in an unpicturesque manner. The library 


}entrance is not well managed, and seems | 


haps on the principle of securing mens sana in 
corpore sano), but in other respects the plan 


are placed ahead of it, and makes the most of 

the epace. The amount of elaborate stonework 

would render it, however, @ very expensive 
sign. 

OF the other two designs incladed among the 

eight, “‘ Leodiensis” and “Q. E. D.,” it is 


merits; in the latter the architectural detail is 





petitors), we are rather disposed to agree Wi 
him. His plan will not "an close — 
tion ; the library floor is ill-planned, or hard) 
planned at all; there is insufficient staircase 
accommodation, and what there is is not Weil 
placed, and there are other weak points, bat also 
some good ones. The architectural treatmep; 
appears to us to be among the most pleasing of 
all the designs exhibited, though not chown in such 
able or effective drawings as some others; it jg 
Karly Italian Renaissance, with two orders ani 
a cornice between, and windows between the 
columns; the roofs are made part of the design 
and effectively treated; behind the centre 
pediment is a rather graceful, though no; 
very original, tower. The author carries 4 
mezzanine over nearly the whole of his pric. 
cipal floor, which is cleverly worked into the 
fenestration of the design so as to indicate it a; 
a separate story: in taking this course he has, 
however, injured his principal story, perhaps 
practically, certainly architecturally, depriving 
the design of some dignity and of subordinatiox 
of effect. This is, however, a much more 
logically designed building in relation to its 
contents than the formal stractures with ore 
big order which we have noticed ; and it is 4 
more pleasing stracture, as a matter of arcti. 
tectural effect and grouping, than the fin: 
premiated design : but then it is not so practical 
in other senses; the tower means nothing, fir 
instance, and is actually in the way in the library 
plan, and the detailed treatment of design ard 
plan may argue a want of experience. Still, we 
think the author of this design deserves more 
credit than he seems to have got. 
“Harmony” (Messrs. Alexander & Henman, 
Stockton-on.Tees) is a very ambitious and very 
able set of drawings, completely beyond the 
mark in cost. A large order of square pilasters 
is carried through two stories, from a heavy 
rusticated basement, with the two ranges of 
windows between,—the lower circular-headed, 
| the upper smaller and equare-headed. The per- 
|spective view, a fine sepia drawing, bas a 





| cutting up into vertical segments too much, and | powerful effect. The plan is not bad, but has 
| there is not breadth and solidity enouga in the defects: imperfectly-lighted corridors, and the 
| treatment to bear carrying over so large a block library-entrance confusedly planned. It is no 


| use stating on a plan that a particular entrance 
| is for such a department alone: the plan itself 
/ought to render any other supposition impos. 
| sible, or it is faulty. But this is a design showing 
‘considerable talent and spirit, and first-rate 
'draughtsmansbip, The authors add a large 
| detail drawing. : 

“ Utility ’ is a design hardly corresponding to 


_jambled up with the sanitary department (per- | its title (designs labelled “ utility” seldom do), as 


‘its only noticeable point is a rather effective 
treatment of a central and subordinate cupolas, 


| seems & much better one than some others that which have no obvious use. 


| “Omne Veram” (Mr, Mason & Mr. Powell, 
| London) is one of the few designs which attempt 
| what we should regard as a matter of course, 
| viz., @ Characteristic treatment of the library 
/portion. The principal story has an order of 
‘colamns with pedimented windows betweer, 


| scarcely necessary to speak particularly, as they | carrying a strongly-marked cornice, over which 


with flat fluted pilasters and panels, with centra! 


have not the slightest claim to selection on their | the library story is treated without windows, 


simply what might be described as “ flammery,” 


ornaments on the wall between. No roofs are 


and that of the most puerile description. That | shown, and the long unbroken line of parapet 


\such a design should have been among the | adds to the heaviness of the upper story, which 


selected eight is little less than an insult to|overweights the lower portion somewhat; but 


the authors of some of those not so selected, and | 
the fact proves at least the utter incapacity of | 
the committee to form a judgment on architec. | 
tural desi, n+. 
Passing to some of those which bave not had | 
the good fortune to fascinate the committee, we 
notice (taking them in the order of banging) a | 
very nice and refined design under the title of | 


It is not apparent why the |“ Spes,” Ly Mesers. Bell & Roper, of Manchester. | tects exhibit a Gothic design 


This is a design of Jacobean type, treated with 
some originality; the principal floor lighted by | 


| large round-headed windows, with mullion and 


transom frames, between a kind of compound | 
buttress, the lower part a flat projection with a | 
niche and statue and finished by a little curved 
pediment, on which stand light coupled colamns, 
which rise to the main cornice, cutting through 
the second-floor string line. The whole is very 
elegant and well considered, and, moreover, 
economical ; nor do there seem to be any serious 
defects in the plan, though it is not equal to 
some otbers. The perspective view, lightly 
tinted in Indian iuk, is a very nice drawing, and 
the whole set very meritorious, 

_ “Leodiensian,” jadging from a letter we saw 
in one of the local papers, considers himeelf an 
ill-used man; and (though that ie, of couree, 
the noimal etate of mind of unsuccesefal com. 





this might be modificd without affecting the 
character of the design, and the attempt 18 
meritorious. The plan has defects, bat not o 
the most serious nature. 

“Comme il faut” (Messrs. Holtom & Connon, 
Leeds) shows some originality of treatment, but 
is wanting in refinement; the plan has the 
merit of well-lighted corridors. Tne same archi- 
(the ovly one) 
under the motto “ Finis coronat Opus,” an app) 
cation of Geometric Gothic in which a certain 
municipal type is achieved, with no special orig'- 
nality : the perspective view isa good mons, 
but the design is hardly euited to the site, a” 
the tower which is introduced is absolately 
without motive or excuse on the plan ; it develops 
from nothing, and in architectural desigu 
nthilo nihil fit. 

“Pro rege et grege” (Mr. E. RB. Robson) s one 
of the clevereet designs in the room ; in say!Pe 
which we by no means commit our-elves d 
admiring it. From the colouring it is apparently 
a brick building, of the moat pronounced “ rem 
Anne”’ type, bat treated in a manner which 
realises something very like absolute originality 


from an exceedingly ingenious combination © 
mongrel details. On a plain basement, with 4 
balustrade like wooden stair-rails in frout, comes ® 
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range of flat pilasters flated at the upper part, the 


fates stopping at the impost level of the semi- 
ciroular-headed windows between them. A light 
cornice with a Greek key pattern as frieze comes 
over this, above which the library story is here 
again treated characteristically as a window. 
jess wall, relieved occasionally by a slight 
rojection, finishing in a carved pediment, or by 
“pots” placed over the pilasters where the 
upper wall falls back sufficiently to allow 
space for them. Square masses, presumably 
chimneys and ventilators, rise at intervals 
from the cornice, with “ stair-balustera”’ be- 
tween, and the wall is further decorated by 
terra-cotta festoons, introduced as if looped along 
under the cornice. A centre erection, with 
extraordinary pepper-pot angle turrets, breaks 
the line of roof. Except this and the festoons 
(which look simply silly) there is, with all its 
oddity, a remarkable absence of commonplace or 
vulgarity in the design (which is further illus- 
trated by a fine detail drawing) ; and the plan 
isan admirable one, about the most compact in 
the collection. This is also almost the only one, 
as far as we noted, which attempts giving any 
character and style to the inner elevations towards 
the centre court; in most cases these are just 
left in a hole-in-the-wall state, while all the 
“style” is concentrated on the exterior,—a 
vicious, but nearly universal practice. Many 
would probably think this design ugly (we 
should possibly be of the number), but no 
one who understands the matter can question 
its ability. That a set of drawings like this 
should have been left out of the running in 
favour of some among the chosen eight is almost 
laughable, unless we are to attribute the selec- 
tion to something else than mere ignorance.* 

“§. P. Q. L.” we take to be the work of 
a young designer; it wauts refinement and 
restraint ; but there is a good deal that is really 
clever about it. The author has thought for 
himself, and has aimed at treating the buildings 
in a characteristic and effective manner ; nor has 
he failed in doing so, but he has not succeeded 
in uniting the whole into a homogeneous con- 
ception. The plan is rather effective than 
practical ; but the author has ideas. 

“The Bride Elect’: under this high-sounding 
title Messrs. Caws & Eltringham (Sunderland), 
embody their ideas in a very ambitious and 
showy design of Roman type, with a large order 
through both stories, a big dome in the centre, 
and cupolas on the roofs of the wings. treated 
in a somewhat original manner. There is 
effectiveness of a theatrical description in the 
design. 

“ Argos” shows a pretty Indian ink perspec- 











ters, which carry a light sub-cornice, is filled up 
ne Above the cornice are semi. 
circalar dormers, piquantly but not quite satis- 
factorily treated. The roofs form om of the 
design. The plan presents nothing special for 
comment,—the examination-room is treated in 
an effective manner,—but asa specimen of some 
novelty of style and treatment this design merits 
mention. 

Some few others, which have no special point 
for commendation, we pass over it. Asa whole, the 
designs were an interesting set, and showed here 
and there an unusual degree of cleverness, un- 
fortunately thrown away. It is much to be 
regretted that some good designs have been 
thrown ont of court, and that the real advantage 
of calling in a professional referee has been to a 
great extent nullified by the committee antici. 
pating part of his office; in their mode of doing 
which, however, they must have the credit of 
having evinced a laudable spirit of Christian 
charity and brotherly feeling towards their 
fellow.townsmen among the competitors. 








THE GIBSON GALLERY. 


RarHeER tardily the Gallery required by Gibson 
for the reception of his works, as a condition of 
their bequest to the Royal Academy, has been 
completed, and was opened to the public on 
Monday last. The first impression of most 
visitors will probably be the same as our own: 
that the room is not large enongh for the works 
collected in it. They are crowded together in a 
manner which confuses the eye, and in every 
| sense, practically as well as wsthetically, quite 
| preclades an abstracted contemplation of any 
/one work. The small bas-reliefs are too high 

above the eye to be well seen, and the colossal 
| Mars, which is placed in the centre of one side 
of the room, cannot be seen in front view from 

any point sufficiently distant to take it in at the 
| proper angle. In other respects the room falls 
| short of what we might bave expected, and very 
far short of what might have been done. It is 
simply an oblong apartment, with walls coloured 
a deep red, a rather commonplace tiled floor, and 
good wood fittings (doors, architraves, and skirt- 
ing), in rather handsome style. Around this 
room are ranged the works, marble and plaster, 
on sham marble pedestals of different heights, 
tints, and sizes, in most admired disorder; and 
the bas-reliefs in plain wooden frames or brackets 
against the wall above. The lighting is good, 








and the general colouring of the room such 
as not to distract the eye. Bat there is 
|not the faintest attempt to design a room 


br sl roe There should have been 
gz a8 irregularly-sha estals 
of sham marble placed against raged ry but a 
continuous stone dais or podiam round the sides, 
which might have been architecturally designed 
80 as to give the varying heights required, by 
foresight and not by accident. It might be 
impossible, and would probably be undesirable, 
to place all the statues in niches, but for those 
which seemed most to require such a framing 
niches might have been formed, which, occurring 
at intervals in the wall, would bave given amotive 
for the architectural design. Between these two 
imaginary chambers might have been a lower 
one, the vestibule to both, on the walls of which, 
not stuck about irregularly, but in panels 
specially designed for them, the smaller bas- 
reliefs could have been arranged. Or another 
principle might have been to have a longer room, 
to arrange the large works along one side of it, 
the marble ones in niches and connected with 
the architectural design, the plaster ones 
standing separately ; the spectator placed under a 
lower ceiling with no light through it, and 
looking through a low range of columns at the 
statues: thus the disagreeable effect of the top- 
light would be kept from the spectator’s eyes. 
The bas-reliefs might have gone on the wall 
behind the colonnade, with a special light pro- 
vided for them, which could easily be done. In 
both the supposed cases the works on a small 
scale would be separated from those on a large 
scale, and the marble works differentiated from 
the plaster. Surely it would have been worth 
while for the central Art Society of the nation, 
with all its wealth and prestige, to have taken 
the opportunity of making some little attempt 
to solve the problem of a successful sculpture 











gallery, under the peculiarly advantageous cir- 
cumstances of knowing exactly the limit of what 
they had to provide for. 

That the present room is not such as Gibson 
contemplated may perhaps suggest the reply 
that the importance of the gift was exaggerated 
in his own eyes; that he had over-rated his own 
place in art,as his own friends and admirers, 
and the public in general, in fact, certainly did 
over-rate it at one time. At the time of his 
death, Gibson’s fame had been a good deal 
questioned and weakened in this country ; partly, 
perhaps, owing to the unfortunate turn which he 
took towards tinted statuary; an idea which, as 
he applied it, has never won the suffrages of 
the most thoughtfal critics. Apart from this, 
too, he had come to be regarded, in a society no 
longer satisfied with Classic ideals, as a mere 
modern reproducer of Greek art. It is known 
| that he himself held the maxim that the Greeks 





tive of a nicely proportioned and balanced suited to the particular works which it was to, could do no wrong in art; so that when the idea 
facade, also of Roman proclivities ; the general | contain, or to give any effectiveness of arrange- | was promulgated that Greek statuary was 
ment or background to the statues. They con- | coloured, Gibson did not think of asking “Were 


effect is tasteful of its kind, but the design will 
not bear criticism in detail. 

“ Alps” (Messrs. Hornblower & Son, Liver- 
pool) is a plan in which the authors have sacri- 
ficed real convenience of arrangement to the 
ignis fatuus of an apparent symmetry and 
effectiveness of plan; entrances are made at 
each angle of the front, leading to a circular 
lobby in the centre of each wing, carried up and 
ending in a cupola on the roof. The arrange. 
ment is very good at the business end, where 
the circular space might form a sort of venti- 
lating shaft to this portion, and the library stairs 
wind round it; but it is very different at the 
School Board end, where the arrangement leads 
to awkward angles and corners, and the circular 
shaft cuts through the centre of the examina- 
tion-room in a way that is preposterous, and 
would in itself condemn the plan. The design is 
@ nice one, but somewhat weak in detail, and 
not drawn in a style to make the best of its 
effect: there are symptoms, however, of want of 
time, and consequent hurry in the drawings; 
but we have seen much better things with the 
same names to them. 

“Felix” (Mr. H. L. Florence), is a very clever 
and original design, by no means unsuitable for 
its position. It is “Classic, freely treated,’ 
with rusticated pilasters and circalar-headed 
windows between, in the centre portion, and 
larger ciroular windows in the wings filling up 
the space to the main cornice; in the centre 
portion, the wall above the windows and pilas- 








* The author of this design, Mr. Robson, is the salaried 
architect of the London School Board, and we are called 
on to inquire whether or not these drawings have been 
may with the assistance of oe | nes oe Md 

tr. Robson at the public expense. jis we do 
emphasis. Carseupandante t thet Mr. Robson 
ought to have quite enough to do in the proper discharge 
of his publie duties without competing with his less 
favoured contemporaries. 


| 


sarily crowded and on miscellaneous-looking 


pedestals. 


jumble, however one may regret its effect on 
the works, cannot be helped, as no one knows 
beforehand what will be sent. But here was a 
collection of designs which have long been in the 
hands of the body to whom they were bequeathed, 
which therefore might be perfectly well classi- 
fied ; the precise size and shape of each, and the 
space it would occupy, were known ; and yet, in 
planning a room on purpose for them, not the 
slightest special arrangement has been made for 
them, not the slightest appearance of the room 
having been designed for these particular works : 
an oblong room has been built and the statues 
put round it to take their chance, the only 
special treatment to which the mind of the Royal 
Academy has soared being apparently the pro- 
vision of pedestals of two or three different 
heights and of two different tints of marbling. 
We venture to say it was not this kind of 
gallery that Gibson contemplated when he made 
his bequest. 

It may be replied that economy has been the 
stambling-block to the provision of a more suit- 
able gallery; and that argument, unanswerable 
from a certain point of view, it is not, at all events, 
our business to answer. Apart from that, it is 
not difficult to see how the Gibson statues might 
have been far better placed than they are. One 
or two arrangements suggest themselves at once. 
The gallery might have been planned in two 
comparatively lofty compartments, in one of 
which the large works in marble could have had 
place, and in the other those in plaster, so as 
not to injure the effect of the latter so much by 
bringing them into immediate contiguity with 





Inthe sculpture-room of the annual | 
Academy exhibitions this heterogeneous kind of | 


fame the idea of being miscellaneous works sent | the Greeks right in doing this?” but imme- 
|for temporary exhibition, and therefore neces- | diately adopted the conclusion, “ This is right, 
because the Greeks did it,”—of course a mere 


begging of the question. Bat it is gratifying to 
feel that, in contemplating Gibson’s collected 
works and casts, even under the disadvantageous 
circumstances we have described, the result is to 
bring us back to the conclusion that the sculptor’s 
fame has a more solid basis than has recently 
been allowed ; that the limits of his ideal in the 
art were less narrow than we have permitted 
ourselves to think. Gibson’s latest works were 
not his best, it must be admitted ; his ‘‘ Venus,” 
even (as it is in the Academy collection) without 
the objectionable tinting, adds nothing either in 
finish of modelling and perfection of bodily 
form, or in artistic conception, to what other 
sculptors, ancient and modern, have given us as 
the ideal of the goddess of beauty. His tinted 
‘“* Hebe,” with the blue eyes and unimpassioned 
features, which was exhibited at one of the 
winter loan exhibitions, is disagreeably doll-like, 
although the armsand hands are beautifully 
modelled. The tinted marble loses its characte- 
ristic crystalline surface, and reminds us of the 
soapy-looking jade in which Indian carving is 
often executed. But other classicalities are not 
so devoid of life and character as these. His 
* Paris” holding the apple, the easy volaptuous- 
ness of the figure heightened by the peculiar 
head-dress, half-womanish in appearance, is a 
fine epitome of a legendary character. Much 
thought has preceded the modelling here; and 
the same impression is created by the figure of the 
wounded Amazon, and the serious concern of her 
countenance as she raises her skirt to examine 
the wound; there is a certain realism rather 
than mere “antique” style here. There is the 
same sort of realising intensity in the conception 
of Bacchus, the large marble figure carrying the 
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Thyrsus, and which is rather Asiatic than Greek 
in its fall contours: this is a work, if we mistake 
not, Jess known than a good many of the sculp- 
tor’s productions. In this, and the “Cupid and 
Butterfly” that stands next to it, as well as in 
the better-known “ Narcissus” (the first thing 
popularised as a statuette by the Art-Union of 
London), Gibson adopts a type of head and of 
hair which we are familiar with in the Greek 
figures of Thorwaldsen; a rounder face and 
faller and more luxuriant hair than belong to the 
most usually accepted antique Gresk type. The 
head of the “Narcissus” in this edition of the 
figure (which Gibson exeeuted repetitions of, as 
he did of other works) is beautifally finished. 
But superior to any of these in conception and 
attitude is tie “ Sleeping Shepherd,” of which 
the model only is in this collection, and which is 
a more poetic conception than most. We have 
the model, too, of the “ Hylas and Nymphs,” of 
which the National Gallery has the marble, 
where it is placed so that no one can properly 
see it. We have always been disposed to think 
this Gibson’s finest work; the Nymph on the 
left of the spectator could hardly be surpassed 
for grace of line and movement in the long 
shapely limbs and beautiful (one might say 
‘‘ aristocratic”) turn of the neck and head. 

Of the bas-reliefs some remind one a little too 
much of Flaxman, to the advantage of the latter : 
“ Phaéton trying to drive the Horses of the Sun,” 
however, is a composition of great spirit and 
beauty. The companion work, ‘The Hours 
leading the Horses of the Sun,” is, in the action 
of the figures, too strongly reminiscent of Guido’s 
“Aurora.” Bat what pleases and at the same 
time vexes one a little in the bas-reliefs, is the 
evidence some of them give of Gibson’s power of 
treating subjects of purely human interest, with 
the pathos and feeling of modern life. It is 
vexing, because one cannot help feeling he 
might have been better employed on more of 
such works, than in turning out replicas of 
“‘classic”’ figures. Indeed, some of the latter 
half unconsciously take a form capable of a 
modern rendering. A plaster figure of “‘ Venus 
and Cupid,” life-size, for instance, where the 
goddess raises the little boy to kiss him, might 
as well be called ‘‘ Motherand Child” : and why 
not? Surely as large and universal a subject. 
Bat in some of the bas-reliefs Gibson seems to 
show a peculiar felicity in handling subjects in 
connexion with real life, and bringing them into 
the domain of purely sculpturesque art. The 
monumental figure of “ Mrs. Henry Sandbach,” 
for instance, in low relief, but with the head 
slightly turned so as to come out in higher 
relief, is beautiful: the expression and pose are 
perfectly real and unforced ; the hands rest one 
over another in the most natural and expressive 
attitude; the drapery is so closely assimi- 
lated to modern costume as to seem quite 
in keeping with realism; yet the whole falls 
into the most pure and sculpturesque pose 
and lines, so that the claims of feeling and 
of artistic propriety seem perfectly balanced and 
satisfied. There is the like kind of excellence, 
the like seriousness of expression, combined with 
sculpturesque breadth of treatment, in the por- 
trait bas-relief of “Mr. William Earle.” These 
portraits, and one or two busts in the collection, 
are those of members of families whose names 
have been long connected with Liverpool, in 
which town Gibson found his first encourage. 
ment, was brought up, and whence he set 
out, with the help of appreciative friends, for 
Rome. His larger portrait statues are less suc- 
cessful, because more mannered. In them he 
adhered tothe “ blanket” style of drapery which 
recent taste has wisely discarded in the repre- 
sentation of men of the present day; in the 
smaller bas-reliefs he seemed to have felt more 
at liberty to break through conventionality. If 
the collecticn cannot be looked at with all the 
interest and enthusiasm which the genius of 
Gibson was once supposed able to command, it 
is well worth while to go up the stairs at Bar. 
lington House, and revive impressions of his 
works rarer: collective form; we only wish they 
were p in @ Manner more ad 
their effect. —— 





Projected Tramways.—The Clerk of the 
Islington Vestry has received preliminary notices 
with reference to farther tramways in that 
parish. One line is in Holloway-road, St. 
Paul’s-road, Canonbury-road, Canonbury-square. 
Essex-road, New North-road, and Balls Pond. 


road. Another line would bei 2 
and Camden.road, be in Caledonian.road, 





ON THE CHIEF SYSTEMS OF SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL NOW IN OPERATION. 


Tue attention of the Local Government Board 
having been directed to the great difficulties 
experienced by sanitary authorities in devising 
means for the disposal of the sewage of their 
districts ; and, having regard to the frequent 
applications which are made to them for advice 
on this subject, deemed it expedient that 
specia! inquiry should be made under their 
direction into the practical efficiency of the chief 
systems of sewage disposal now in operation, 
and for which loans have been sanctioned by 
them. 

So they appointed Mr. C. 8. Read, M.P., one 
of their secretaries, and Mr. Robert Rawlinson, 
C.B., their chief engineering inspector, in con- 
junction with Mr. Smith, the secretary to the 
late Rivers Pollution Commission, as their 
assistant, to visit a limited number of localities 
in which the processes in question are in 
operation, and report fully thereon to the 
Board. 

These gentlemen accordingly visited Edin. 
bargh, Wrexham, Chorley, Blackburn, Doncaster, 
Harrogate, Wolverhampton, Leamington, War- 
wick, Rugby, Banbury, Bedford, Croydon, Nor- 
wood, Reigate, Worthing, Aldershott, Romford, 
Tunbridge Wells, Cheltenham, Merthyr-Tydfil, 
Barking, Norwich, and Enfield; Kendal, where 
the downward intermittent principle is carried 
out; Leeds, Bolton, Coventry, Tottenham, Ed- 
monton, and Hertford, where sewage is treated 
by a chemical process; Bradford, Birmingham, 
and Luton, where sewage-sludge is precipitated 
by the addition of lime; and Halifax, Rochdale, 
Salford, and Manchester, where the pail system 
is partially used for dealing with excreta. They 
also visited Leyden and Amsterdam, where the 
pneumatic system is partially in operation; 
Paris, where only a portion of the sewage is 
utilised in irrigation ; and Brussels and Berlin, 
where the sewage is about to be disposed of in 
irrigation, and their report is just now issued,* 
and contains the following 


Conclusions. 


“1. That the scavenging, sewering, and 
cleansing of towns are necessary for comfort 
and health; and that, in all cases, these opera- 
tions involve questions of how to remove the 
refuse of towns in the safest manner and at the 
least expense to the ratepayers. 

2. That the retention for any lengthened 

period of refuse and excreta in privy.cesspits, or 
in cesspools, or at stables, cowsheds, slaughter- 
houses, or other places in the midst of towns, 
must be utterly condemned ; and that none of 
the (so-called) dry-earth or pail systems, or im- 
proved privies, can be approved, other than as 
palliatives for cesspit-middens, because the 
excreta is liable to be a nuisance during the 
period of its retention, and a cause of nuisance 
in its removal; and, moreover, when removed 
leaves the crude sewage, unless otherwise dealt 
with by filtration through land, to pollute any 
watercourse or river into which such sewage may 
flow. We have no desire, however, to condemn 
the dry-earth or pail systems for detached 
houses, or for public institutions in the country, 
or for villages, provided the system adopted is 
carefully carried out. 
3. That the sewering of towns and the drain- 
ing of houses must be considered a prime neces. 
sity under all conditions and circumstances, so 
that the sub-soil water may be lowered in wet 
districts, and may be preserved from pollution, 
and that waste-water may be removed from 
houses without delay ; and, that the surfaces and 
channels of streets, yards, and courts may be 
preserved clean. 

4. That most rivers and streams are polluted 
by a discharge into them of crade sewage, which 
practice is highly objectionable. 

5. That as far as we have been able to ascer- 
tain, none of the existing modes of treating 
town-sewage by deposition and by chemicals io 
tanks appear to effect much change beyond the 
separation of the solids, and the clarification of 
the liquid. That the treatment of sewage in 
this manner, however, effects a considerable im- 
provement, and, when carried to its greatest 
perfec‘ion, may in some cases be accepted. 

6. That so far as our examinations extend, 
none of the manufactared manures made by 
manipulating town refase, with or without 
chemicals, pay the contingent costs of such 
modes of treatment; neither has any mode of 








* London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1876, 


dealing separately with excreta, so as to defra 

the cost of collection and preparation by a ved 
e 

of the manure, been brought under our notice 

7. That town-sewage can best and most cheap] 
be disposed of and purified by the process ¢ 
land irrigation for agricultural Purposes, where 
local conditions are favourable to its application . 
but that the chemical value of sewage is greatly 
reduced to the farmer by the fact that it os 
be disposed of day by day throughout the entire 
year, and that its volume is generally greatest 
when it is of the least service to the land, 

8. That land irrigation is not practicable jp 
all cages ; and, therefore, other modes of dealing 
with sewage must be allowed. 

9. That towns situate on the sea-coast, or op 
tidal estuaries, may be allowed to turn se 
into the sea or estuary, below the line of low. 
water, provided no nuisance is caused; and tha; 
such @ mode of getting rid of sewage may be 
allowed and justified on the score of economy.” 

The statements of the Commissioners accord 
so nearly with the views which have been go: 
forth and urged in this journal that little 
comment will be n We shall content 
ourselves with giving the pith of the more im. 
portant parts of the Report, commending the 
whole, with its appendices, to the serious atten. 
tion of all who are interested in the subject. 

With respect to the laboratory value of town 
refuse and of sewage, or of the manipulated 
solids of sewage, they have not found a single 
case where it is sold ata profit; and, as a con. 
sequence, there have been local disappointment 
and accumulations of several thousands of tons 
of manufactured manure, asserted to be worth 
from one to several pounds sterling per ton, which 
prices are not realised; consequently there are 
these vast heaps encumbering the premises 
where manipulated. In the case of town sewage, 
its unceasing flow and the great volume of water 
to be disposed of day by day detract from the 
undoubted manuriel value which there is in it, 
so that sewage containing ammonia, representing 
@ manurial value of 2d. per ton, has to be given 
away, or has to be wasted into the sea. With 
respect to the solid manure made from town re. 
fuse and extracted from sewage, its bulk and 
weight reduce its value, and as, like sewage, the 
production goes on all the year round, it must be 
heaped up until farmers can be induced to re. 
move it,—the inducement for them to do so 
being a price far below the cost of production. 

Town Scavenging.—Town refuse, both flaid and 
solid, must be got rid of, and the more com. 
pletely and rapidly the process is effected the 
better will it be for the inhabitants. The cost 
of any process should, however, be a secondary 
question,—always provided that due skill has 
been and is used in devising the local works, and 
proper care has been and is exercised in super- 
vision and labour. 

Sewage not Profitable to the Extent estimated.— 
In 100 tons (224,000 gallons) of sewage, having 
the equivalent of eight grains of ammonia to the 
gallon, the ingredients are estimated as having @ 
manurial value of 17s. 7d. The suspended matter, 
which will subside when at rest, or which chemi- 
cals will assist to precipitate, is worth 2s. 244. ; 
other dissolved matter which remains in the 
clarified water being worth 15s, 4$d. This 
makes the value 271 penny per ton, or say 2d. 
per ton; the Royal Commission (1858 to 1865) 
accepting this estimate of 2d. per ton after a set 
of exhaustive experiments fally recorded in their 
three Reports, came to the conclusion that 4 
farmer having to take and dispose of sewage 
day by day, all the year round, would not give 
more than a 3d. per ton, if even this could be 
afforded. An examination of the abstracts 0 
this Report will show that sewage has very 
generally been used in irrigation at a loss. 
Although this estimate appears so favourable, 
we find that it fails to be commercialiy produc- 
tive in practice, and we may repeat that no 
chemical or other treatment of town sewge 
with which we are acquainted is a commercial 
success. The suspended solids may be precip! 
tated, and the sewage so far clarified by these 
processes; but the sewage is not purified, nor 
does the sludge appear to be increased in value 
as @ manure so as to command a sale sufficient 
to pay the costs of production. The pail system, 
as practised at Rochdale and other places, does 
not produce a solid manure of sufficient value 
to repay the convingent expenses, and com 
a ready sale. 

Sewage not to be stored in Cesspools.—Sewage 
should not be stored in cesspools beneath houses, 
or near to houses within a town ; neither should 





it be allowed to rest stagnant in badly formed 
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stream; and, if practicable, at once over and 


through land properly prepared for its reception 


and agricultural use. 

Mechanical Power of Water.—Water is a puri- 
fier, a cleanser,a dissolver, and a mechanical 
power, and will along down an incline the 
solid ingredients of town sewage, with road 
detritus,—such as grit and silt; the movin 
power of water being in proportion to the volume, 
the vertical depth, and the gradient down which 
the flow is directed. Flushing by volume and 
head, artificially formed, will remove detritus 
from sewers of low gradients where accumula- 
tion may have taken place. A velocity in the 
sewage of 2 ft. 6 in. per second will remove any 
solids likely to be passed into drains and sewers. 

Sewage Irrigation proved not to be Injurious to 
Health.—There is no record of any special out- 
break of disease at or near the sewage farm. 
The men working on the land and amongst the 
sewage are reported to be healthy, the men 
cutting the grass are healthy, and the cows fed 
upon the grass are also as healthy as other cows, 


producing wholesome milk ; and with respect to 
tapeworm, the medical men who attend the 
Edinburgh hospitals do not find any exceptional 


excess of this disease amongst their cases ; but, 


on the contrary, less than in other hospitals. 
The Craigentinny meadows were made the sub- 
ject of an exhaustive inquiry by the War Depart- 
ment during the time that Lord Macaulay was 
member for Edinburgh and Parliamentary secre- 
tary for that department. Official inquiry was 
made by army medical officers, who took the 


returns of health and mortality for twenty years 


back from barracks situate in different parts of 


Great Britain, where troops similar in numbers 
and performing similar duties had been quartered, 
and these returns were tabulated, the results 
obtained proving that the barracks adjoining the 
Edinburgh sewaged meadows had the lowest 
sick and death rate in the list, so that the allega- 
tions against the Craigentinny meadows fell to 
the ground. It must not, however, be supposed 
that rough-and-ready sewage irrigation is advo- 
cated, as the evidence should only be taken as 
proving that the application to land of putrid 
and crude sewage in the most gross form does 
not necessarily breed a pestilence, though such 
mal-arrangements may produce an offensive 
nuisance which ought not to be continued. 

The Pneumatic System.—One of the most 
complicated and costly processes for dealing 
with the solid of human excreta (not with town 
sewage), is the system known by the name of the 
inventor, Capt. Liernur. The pneumatic system 
has been partially introduced at Leyden, Am- 
sterdam, and Dordrecht, where they have seen it 
working. They agree that the pneumatic system 
is ingenious, but it is complicated in its construc- 
tion and working arrangements, and consequently 
it is liable to derangements which are eome. 
times “dificult to mend. They do not know 
one English town in which the apparatus, if 
adopted, wouid be other than a costly toy. As 
may be imagined, when the nature of the 
arrangements and complications are considered, 
the pneumatic apparatus gets out of order, the 
slightest crack in any pipe or pipe-joint will 
reduce the force of the partial vacuum, and even 
where all the apparatus remains sound the 
closet-pans may not be emptied ; and, in fact, 
neither the pipes nor the pans ever are entirely 
emptied ; the power of air and water to remove 
solids through pipes being as their relative 
weights and velocity, and air is to water, by 
weight, about as 800 to 1. 

Town Sewage: Its Treatment and Characteris- 
ticsx—All chemical treatment of sewage, by 
patented processes or otherwise, aims at 
deodorisation ; that is, a clarification and purifi- 


cation. The processes are reported to take from | p 


sewage turbidity, colour, and scent ; but no such 
process has ever restored sewage water to its 
original purity, though most of the suspended 
solids may have been removed, the salts of 
sewage remain, and generally some of the 
chemicals, mixed with the water. The only 
safe way to utilise sewage is by a daily applica- 
tion of it to land whilst it is comparatively 
fresh, as at Bedford, Aldershott, Carlisle, Don- 
caster, Chorley in Lancashire, Leamington, 
Rugby, and other places where sewage irrigation 
has been established and the sewers transmit in 
continuous stream the daily volume. Receiving 
sewage in tanks to abstract the solids will add to 
the impurity and offensiveness of the fluid if 

re is any lengthened retention, or if the 












sewers, nor, indeed, in any sewers ; but all waste 
water and excreta should pass to the drains un- 
ived, and should then flow in an unceasing 


g | The sludge separated from sewage contains from 




























tanks are not rigidly cleansed at short intervals, 
80 as to remove any of the leaven of putridit: 
from the surfaces. All Sewage-tanka should be 
simple in form and construction; the material 
should be either of a vitreoas character on the 
surfaces, such as glazed bricks, or of Portland 
concrete; no sewage-tank should be arched or 
vaulted over. There may be an open.-sided shed 
louvred at the ridge, and the area of land occu- 
pied by both yard and tanks should be fenced in. 


80 to 90 per cent. of water, and if deposited on 
the surface in this state it will not | in any 
reasonable length of time, but will skin over and 
remain wet. Artificial drying is not practicable 
on account of the cost. Mixing with dry ashes 
and street sweepings appears to answer best. 
Unventilated Foul Sewers and Sewage Tanks 
Dangerous. — Foul sewers and foul vaulted 
sewage-tanks, if unventilated, will contain car- 
bonic acid gas, and will give off sulphuretted 
hydrogen, both of these gases being generated 
from decaying vegetable and animal matters. A 
complete and perfect disinfection of sewage and 
sewage deposit by the addition of any known 
materials, solid or fluid, would be so costlv as to 
be impracticable, and the materials so disinfected 
would have no equivalent increase in commercial 
value. To completely disinfect one cubic foot of 
sewage-sludge and excreta would cost, in the 
materials, about 1s., or 27s. per ton. 
Details of the Modes of Dealing with Sewage.— 
The application of town sewage to land is shown 
in this report to be the cheapest mode of dis. 


sewage-carrier is laid with a fall, it will be im- 


Y | practicable to block the flow at any point and 


preserve an even surface, as sewage blocked in a 
sloping channel would flood wear the point of 
stoppage ; hence the necessity for level lines at 
the surface. Tributary-carriers may be made 
by a plough, the cross-sectional form and the 
gradient being suited to the character of the 
soil ; the larger carriers may have a grade of 
1 in 400; the smaller, or “herring-bone lines,” 
may have a grade of 1 in 300. These tem 
carriers will be broken up with the plough at 
intervals, and be renewed as required. 

Area of Land required for a Sewage-Farm will 
depend on Local Conditions.—The area of land 
required for a sewage-farm will be governed ina 
great measure by the character of the subsoil, 
as if it is very porous or otherwise ; as ulso by 
the volume of sewage and subsoil-water in pro- 
portion to the population. At Doncaster, with a 
sewage-farm of 264 acres, and a population of 
20,000, the average daily flow of sewage being 
about 600,000 gallons, 120 acres of land of a 
light sandy and open character have for three 
years absorbed the entire sewage, only about 
five acres at any one time being under sewage, 
and one acre has occasionally absorbed the entire 
volume of one day. At Croydon about one acre 
to each 100 of population has been provided. For 
& population of 60,000 there are about 15,000 
water-closets in use; or one to four of the in- 
habitants. There are the contents of 25 water- 
closets in 20 tons of sewage each day ; or, about 
7,000 tons of sewage per acre perannum. Small 





posing of it. The first cost of purchasing land 
for a sewage farm, of preparing this land to 
receive and filter sewage, and of constructing 
the necessary works and machinery, may require 
a rate in aid during the term allowed for repay- 
ment of the capital; but in most cases, where 
the sewage can be applied at a reasonable cost, 
by gravitation, so far as our investigations have 
been extended, there will be an available income 
from the farm at the termination of the tempo- 
rary debt. Sewage irrigation should in all cases 
be practised where there is land to be obtained, 
and the prospect of a balance of income in its 
favour, as sewage-grown grass is wholesome, and 
when used for dairy-cow feeding produces good 
milk, and affords employment to a large number 
of labourers. The application of sewage to land 
need not in any case produce a swamp, nor gene- 
rate malaria, as the volame of sewage applied 
at any period should be delivered in a thin film, 
such as the land can absorb at once; that is, 
within a few hours of its delivery. Sewage should 
not in any case drench the land to which it is 
applied, as is usual with water irrigations, where 
extensive areas are laid under water for several 
days at a time. The volume of sewage from any 
town being known, the sewage-farm should be 
from 10 to 15 per cent. greater than the area 
required for one week, and no more than one- 
tenth of the area of a sewage-farm should ever 
be under sewage at one time. 

Rent of Land used for Sewage Irrigation Ez- 
cessive.—At Croydon some 515 acres of land are 
under irrigation, the population being about 
56,000. This is at a rate of nearly 10 acres for 
each 1,000, or about one acre to 100. The land 
in use had an average rental of 26s. to 30s. before 
the Croydon Local Board of Health required it; 
the rent now paid averages 101. per acre per 
annom.* 

Sewage Farms. 


A sewage-farm should be so laid out and 
managed that a sufficient area of land shall be 
under sewage every day in the year, winter and 
summer; and as town-sewage is seldom below 
40 degrees in temperature, irrigation can be 
carried on. And if sewage should freeze on the 
surface of land which is without crop no injury 
is done, and when thaw sets in absorption takes 

lace. The mode of laying out a sewage-farm 
cannot be fally petterten : in this report, but see 
the maps and diagrams for partial elucidation. 
As a rule it may be stated that the works should 
be simple in character, that they may be cheap 
in construction. Good examples may be seen at 
Doncaster, at Bedford, at Leamington, and at 
Aldershott. Permanent sewage-carriers should 
contain the land and be laid so as to be level, 


the grade of the land being — for - 
i t lated by stops, overflows, an 
vertical steps, regula 7! So reetaee re ws 


wash-outs ; side.junctions 
lower sides of the carriers to draw off sewage for 
distribution over the land. If a permanent 








m willnot bear arent of 10/. per acre. 


fields enclosed by large fences will be detri- 
mental to sewage farming; land which is open 
and without inner fences, having a uniform sur- 
face and gentle slope to tke south, will be most 
advantageous. Italian rye-grass is probably in 
all respects the most advantageous crop to be 
grown under sewage, as it absorbs the largest 
volume of sewage, occupies the soil so as to 
choke down weeds, comes early into the market 
in spring, continues through the summer and 
autumn, bearing from five to as many as seven 
cuttings in the year, and producing from thirty 
to fifty tons of wholesome grass upon each acre. 
It is most profitable for feeding milch cows. A 
dairy and a sewage-farm should, therefore, 
wherever practicable, be associated. A portion 
of each farm should. be specially deep-drained 
and prepared for land-filtering the sewage during 
winter or wet weather. 

Drains and Water.closets.—Drains must not 
traverse the basements of houses, but must 
commence at an outside wall and be fully ven- 
tilated. Water-closets must not be within the 
body of a house, but against an external wall, 
the soil-pipe being ventilated above the roof, 
with an open top, so as to ventilate fully, the 
water-closet room having fall and free ventila- 








* A sewage-far 1 er 
About half this sum is as much as should be paid if the 
income is to cover the expenditure. 


tion at the ceiling. The main sewers must be 
true in line, having smooth and even gradients, 
and be fully ventilated. The water supply must 
be constant and abundant, laid on to each house 
and to each water-closet; contamination by 
sewage-gas within dwelling-houses will then be 
practically impossible. Sewage is the waste 
water from towns, and the polluted water 
and liquids from manufactures. Where the 
privy, cesspit, and cesspool are retained the 
corrupted fluids from these pass into the sewers. 
Sewage is injurious in proportion to its age and 
putridity. Fresh sewage, if removed day by 
day, does not, in that time, become putrid ; and, 
consequently, is not so injurious to health as 
putrid sewage is. Where water-closets are in 
fall use, as in London (about 700,000), in 
Croydon (15,000), in Leamington (about 8,370), 
in Harrogate (about 1,620), in Cheltenham 
(about 8,500), and in like proportion in some 
other towns, the entire of the polluted fluids, 
with the effete matter of the water-closet, passes 
at once to the common outlet. The London 
sewage is at present wasted into the river 
Thames; but at Croydon, Leamington, Harro- 
gate, and Cheltenham the sewage is purified by 
irrigation, in each case producing usefal crops of 
grass and vegetables. Where towns are situate 
on the sea, or on ,the estuaries of tidal rivers, 
sewage is wasted,—as at Brighton, at Liverpool, 
at Sunderland, and even at Edinburgh, where 
the Water of Leith intercepting sewer discharges 
the sewage from a population of about 100,000 
by a cast-iron outlet direct into the Frith of 
Forth. When sewage shall be wasted in prefer- 
ence to utilising it, must depend upon local con- 
ditions. The waste of sewage must not, how- 
ever, produce a nuisance injurious to health, and 
this wasting of it certainly ought to be cheaper 
than using it under any of the precipitating and 
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chemical or irrigating processes at present 


Clarification of Sewage.—Clarification by depo- 
sition in tanks and treatment by chemicals re- 
move detritus and suspended matters from 
sewage, but, as explained, will not fally purify 
the fluid. This removal of the solids will, how- 
ever, be an advantage, as a vast mass of matter 
liable to choke the bed and banks of a stream or 
river will be removed, which, when allowed to 
accumulate, becomes putrid and offensive. The 
gross cost of purifying sewage by irrigation is, 
per ton, at Doncaster 23 of a penny, at Bedford 
31 of a penny, at Leamington 34 of a penny, a 
Cheltenham 4% of a penny, and at Banbury #3 
of a penny. These farms may be accepted as 
fair samples of thus utilising sewage. The use 
of sewage in agriculture is comparatively new, 
and the best mode has not in all cases 
practised. They, however, indicate Aldershott, 
Bedford, Doncaster, Leamington, Wolverhamp- 
ton, and Wrexham as good examples. At 
Leamington Lord Warwick leases the sewage to 
be used upon a portion of his estate, and at 
Aldershott, Wrexham, and at Doncaster the 
sewage and the land are leased, and are worked 
independently by gentlemen of intelligence, who 
make such experiments as they think proper, and 
vary their modes of culture as best suits the 
sewage, the land, and the crops to be grown. 
The attempts to economise in town scavenging 
and sewering by removing human excreta sepa- 
rately has been a failure; by the dry-earth 
system, the Goux system, the Rochdale pail 
system, or by any other of the patented systems, 
sofaras are known to them; the local costs have 
been largely increased, and the local nuisances 
also, in proportion to the time of retention of 
the excreta before removal; there is also the in- 
convenience suffered by trespass on the privacy 
of the household. 


more distinctly to the fact that a sewage-farm 
should consist of land through which the sewage 
can readily filter. It is strange that although 
deluges of crude town-sewage have been poured 
upon portions of these Craigentinny Meadows 
for 200 years, the discolouration of the sandy soil 
only extends a few inches below the surface, and 
that at the depth of a foot the sand appears as 
bright and clean as that upon the adjoining sea- 
shore. There seems no doubt that even the 
lightest soils should have a few deep under- 
drains, as at Doncaster, and Heathcote Farm, 
Warwick, so as to prevent the sewage-water from 
lodging in the subsoil. All land of mediom 
staple should be thoroughly underdrained, and 
clays require the drains to be multiplied, so that 
the interval between them shall not be more than 
15 ft.; and care should be taken that the drains 


been |are so formed that no sewage-water can flow 


vertically into them. To prevent this, upon the 
top of the drain-pipes, a foot of the most 
retentive portion of the soil should be damped 
or puddled, and tightly rammed down, so that 
the sewage-water after percolating through the 
subsoil shall flow horizontally into the drains, 
and not rush into the drain.pipes through the 
loose mould or cracked clay directly from the 
surface. As most sewage-farms are at present 
under the control of ever-changing town councils 
and local boards whose members must as a rule 
be ignorant of practical agriculture,—and whose 
theories upon the subject may be wild and 
visionary,—is it surprising, the Commissioners 
ask, that such poor returns have hitherto resulted 
from the application of town-sewage to the growth 


of crops? Disappointment has been expressed 
at the poor financial results of sewage-farms. 
Agriculture is never a specially lucrative busi- 
ness, and during the last few years it is probable 
that strictly accurate accounts would prove that 
very little profit has been derived from the 


Details as to Irrigation by Town Sewage.—As | ordinary cultivation of arable land. Farms to 


they recommend the application of town sewage 
to land, they at the same time wish to guard 


which town-sewage is applied have invariably 
many unfavourable circumstances to contend 


against some extravagant expectations of the| with. The rent, except where the local authority 
agricultural benefits it will confer, which are | has land of its own, is certain to be extravagant ; 
held and advocated by a few zealous and enthu-/| the application of sewage is often too costly; 
siastic theorists. The continuous application of |the management is frequently changeable and 
town sewage to all soils is by no means an un- | faulty, and the prejudice against the produce of 
alloyed benefit; as in some cases and seasons, | the farm is, in some districts, obstinate and wide- 


and especially upon clay laud, it may be rather | spread. 


Bat they, nevertheless, arrive at the 


injurious than otherwise. Very few crops are | satisfactory conclusion that where a fair rent is 
actually benefited by the direct application of | charged for suitable land, the sewage cheaply 
sewage upon a stiff and retentive soil; indeed,|and regularly delivered, and a good market is 
Italian rye-grass, cabbage, and mangold-wurtzel | close at hand, there is no reason to doubt that 
seem to be the only farm crops that persistently | the return for capital judiciously expended upon 
flourish upon any soils, heavy, or light, under | sewage-farms will produce a higher rate of 
continual doses of town sewage. No growing crop, | interest than the money invested by the majority 
save natural grass, should be sewaged during | of the tillage farmers throughout the country. 


the depth of winter; and for potatoes, turnips, 
most vegetables, and certainly for all pulse and 
cereals, the land ougbt rather to be enriched by 
frequent irrigation in the preceding season, than 
treated with sewage when these crops are grow- 
ing; except in times of great drought, and even 
then care is requisite. A very limited experi- 








AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS AND 
LEGISLATION. 
THE INSTITUTION OF SURVEYORS,* 


Tue Agricultural Holdings Act was the most 


ence soon teaches us that the purification of a| prominent of our discussions during the last 
constant flow of sewage, and which is frequently | session, but those upon the Valuation Bill were 
greatest when least wanted on the farm, must | scarcely less important. That Bill was with. 
bring certain difficulties in its train. The culti- | drawn owing to the pressure of Parliamentary 


vation of sewaged land, for instance, requires 
more than double the amount of manual labour 
which is usually employed upon arable land, and 
more horses must be kept than upon an ordinary 
farm. The amount of capital, even where the 
produce is sold off as soon as grown, must be 
greatly in excess of that required for the general 
ordinary cultivation of the soil ; while to properly 
stock and work a sewage-farm upon which the 
main produce is consumed, quite five times the 
usual amount of money will be needed. One of 
the greatest difficulties is to keep the sewaged 
land clean, as not only does every seed and the 
minutest portion of a root-weed grow, but sewage 
itself often contains the seeds of numerous weeds 
which have been washed down from the fodder 
and straw of stables and cowhouses in towns. 
There can be no doubt now, after the experience 
of some years, that the land best adapted for 
sewage irrigation is a warm friable loam. The 
only instance in which town sewage irrigation 
is a decided financial success is that of the 
Craigentinny Meadows, at Edinburgh. These 
meadows are, however, in reality for the most 
part only a deposit of sea sand, washed and 
blown from the adjoining estuary, and the main 
produce grown is nothing more nor less than 
luxuriant couch-grass. The enormous amount 
of coarse forage which is produced from such a 


business, in order to be renewed in the coming 
session, and that discussion was understood to 
have attracted the attention of some at least of 
those who are responsible for legislation. 
ever ita provisions may be, the new Bill relates 
to a question of so much importance that it can 
hardly fail to be one of the subjects to occupy 
your attention in the coming session; I trust 
that county boards may be adopted. 


What- 


The working of the Sanitary Acts, and the 
disposition of sewage, is another matter which 
requires much consideration. The protection ot 
the domestic life and health of the people has 
been recognised only recently as a fit matter for 
legislation, notwithstanding that few subjeets 
can compare with it in importance. It ramifies 
in so many directions—the pollution of rivers, 
and consequent defilement of the: waters of the 
towns; the utilisation of town sewage; the fre- 
quent contamination of wells by the proximity 
of cesspools and house drains—that the pro. 
visions of these Acts are constantly recurring in 
practice. 

The Commons Inclosure Act of last Session 
was probably the best that could be passed: 
certainly was better than none at all. Public 
opinion, which thirty years ago applauded the 
man who made two blades of grass to grow 





* From the opening address by Mr, Edmund James 





natorally sterile soil shows the fertilising pro- 
perties of town-sewage, and also points still 


Smith, president, at the ordinary general meeting, 





ing common lands unimproved. Except j 
neighbourhood of towns, I know gt an 
which is not @ nuisance to the vicinity, It j, 
the abode of a vagrant, lawless population, 
whose miserable hovels are the di of the 
neighbourhood, and whose presence is its terror 
Tbe suburban common and village green un, 
doubtedly require to be preserved for the sake 
of recreation and enjoyment, the proprietors 
being properly compensated for their rights. 
but the commons which lie at the backs of culti. 
vated parishes, far away from the villages, and 
frequently at considerable elevations, require no 
protection. A few miserable sheep maintain an 
unhealthy existence upon the poor and starved 
herbage, while the well-grown sheep of the 
adjacent cultivated farms are jealously kept 
away for fear of infections. The whole pro. 
ductive power of the land is probably less than 
one-third of its power if in severalty. Such a 
common has been supposed to belong to the lord 
of the manor and the commoners, and to be as 
much private property as an enclosed field, 
subject like the field to roads and pathways for 
the public. The recent Act contains a section 
enabling other persons, besides the lord and the 
commoners, to take steps to prevent any :nclosure 
of portions of the common, by action in the 
County Court, subject to an appeal to the Courts 
above, and this provision introduces an entirely 
new element in the inclosure of commons. 

The Artisans’ Dwellings Act was fully discussed 
in this room. Parliament wisely left the initiative 
to the persons locally interested, but in its desire 
to provide a prompt remedy for neglect, it has 
given its sanction to somewhat summary pro. 
cesses for the purchase of property. There may 
be reason in withholding the usual allowance for 
compulsion where property has been suffered to 
become a public nuisance, but it is not so easy to 
see why an owner of adjacent good and habitable 
houses, required for the full development of the 
improvement scheme, should be subjected to the 
same provision. If the words “ within such area ” 
in the 3rd clause of the Act mean only the area 
covered by unhealthy houses, the provision may 
be reasonable; but if they mean the whole 
block, including neighbouring properties not 
condemned as unsanitary, but needed to be taken 
to give completeness to the scheme of improve- 
ment, then the owners of good houses are 
punished for their proximity to bad ones. It is 
stated that a case involving the question of giving 
the allowance for compulsion upon healthy houses 
of large value has actually arisen, and the owner 
of this valuable adjacent property is waiting for 
the decision. The right of petitioning Parlia- 
ment against any scheme is reserved, but subject 
to the liability, on the part of the appellant, of 
being saddled with the whole of the costs should 
a majority of the committee present be of opinion 
that the petition is (not vexatious, but) not 
justified by the circumstances. This is a risk 
which few petitioners would care to incur, and 
renders the right of petitioning of little value. 
This power of awarding costs was conferred on & 
Committee of Parliament so recently as 1865, by 
the 28 Vict., cap. 27, and was “ exercisable only 
where the Committee shall unanimously report 
that the promoters of a Bill have been veratiously 
subjected to expenses.” ‘The difference between 
@ majority of a Committee deciding that an oppo 
sition is not justified by the circumstances, and 4 
Committee deciding unanimously that an oppos!- 
tion is vexatious, is very great. 

One of the most remarkable events from our 
point of view that has occurred during the year 
has been the publication of what is known as the 
Domesday Book of 1873. Collated as it is from 
written records in the care of the Assessors of 
poor-rates, it contains many inaccuracies and 
many items,—such as gas-works, railways, and 
iron works,—which are misleading, culminating 
in the river Wear Commissioners with three acres 
of land and a rental of 20,6091. per annum. Its 
appearance adds to our admiration of the fulness 
and completeness of the Domesday Book of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. Eight hundred years bave 
elapsed since the king’s scribes passed through 
the length and breadth of that same England 
(which has never since been diminished), an¢ 
recorded not only the proprietorship of the nr 
but, as was said at the time, every horse 8? 
pig that was maintained upon it. Information 
of this latter nature is now given yearly 10 vot 
‘Agricultural Returns, which afford such fall an r 
valuable details of the acreage under each kin 


where one grew before, is now exercised in keep. 


of corn and green crops, and of pasture 08 
and of every kind of stock which is maintain 
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by our alternate system of husbandry. No inter- 
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mediate record exists relating to the whole 
country. As regards the properties of most of 
the bishoprics and chapters, a complete account 
was obtained about 1650, and the renewal of 
leases septennially for the succeeding 200 years 
would afford much information as to the rise and 
fall of rents in that period. It is probable that 
the Oxford and Cambridge colleges would be able 
to supply the same information as regards their 
property, and some principal landowners muat 
have continuous rentals of their estate; but in 
fatare no doubt the record will be revised not 
less frequently than each quarter of a centary. 
The recorded owners in the original Domes- 
day are stated as 5,000 ont of a population pro. 
bably of 3,000,000, and the new Domesday gives 
about 1,000,000 of owners, three-fourths of 
whom are the possessors of not more than an 
acre, leaving possessed of more than one acre 
about one quarter of a million out of a popula. 
tion of 20,000,000, of whom one-half inhabit 
towns and invest very little inland. In Nor. 
thumberland the ownerships over an acre 
average 500 acres each; in Wilts they average 
200 acres. In the rest of England they average 
from 100 to 150 acres. In the counties of Cam- 
bridge, Chester, Derby, Gloucester, Lancaster, 
the ownerships average more. In Somerset, 
Stafford, Surrey, Worcester, and West Riding of 
York, they average about 10 acres, and in Middle. 
sex 50 acres. It is curious on reading over the 
names of the untitled nobility in the several 
counties of England, to note how many have 
occurred in the chronicles of Crecy, Poitiers, 
Agincourt, and the French wars, and how many 
more distinguished themselves in the histories of 





It was time that wages should increase; and 
their increase in the twenty-five years since 
1851 cannot be taken to average less than 50 per 
cent. on the rates above mentioned. In Durham 
and the manufacturing counties the increase is 
more than 50 per cent. The reaction which has 
recently set in will prevent the present rates 
from increasing for many years. 

Nor does the increase ef 50 per cent. in the 
rate of wages measure the improvement in the 
condition of the labourer. All those articles of 
consumption which may be called home com. 
forts,—tea, sugar, tobacco, &c.,—are reduced in 
cost some 40 per cent., while clothes and other 
necessaries are both better and cheaper. The 
cottage is frequently a little more costly than in 
1850, but more comfortable, and in a sanitary 
point of view generally unexceptionable. ‘The 
maintenance of close parishes has been rendered 
useless by the extension of the area of rating, 
and in consequence the cottage is placed as near 
as may conveniently be to the labourer’s work, 
and the fatigue of the daily walk to and ‘rom 
his place of labour reduced to its minimum. 

One cause of the disproportion, in 1850, be- 
tween the wagesof 11s.6d.in the north,and 8s. 5d. 
in the south, was the manufacturing demand for 
labour in the north; but this was intensified by 
the operation of the law of settlement which 
chained the labourer to the parish where he was 
born. This law was practically abolished in 
1865, and only from that date has the labourer 
been free to take his labour—the only com. 
modity he has to sell,—to any part of the king- 
dom. This freedom was largely exercised during 
the demand, in 1873, for more men in the coal 











the internal affairs of the country before the reign 
of George III. Some names, such as Musgrave of 
Edenhall, take us back to the fairy loreor the 
unwritten traditions of a high antiquity. Some 
rest upon success in trade or professional dis- 
tinction in law or in arms ; some upon the distri- 
bution of property of the Tudor Sovereigns ; and 
some upon the accidental possession of estates 
brought by the extension of our towns into 
fabulous value. Whether the law of entail 
which secures the estate for the most part 
against the extravagance and the folly of the 
direct heir by providing that it must pass in its 
integrity to the next descendant of the founder, 
is based upon a better principle than that which 
divides each estate amongst all the children of 
the founder, is a question which we need not 
stop to discuss, but it certainly has the effect of 
maintaining a long connexion between the 
family and the tenantry, and secures the latter 
from the danger of the sale of the estate and its 
consequent transfer to strangers. 

It would repay any one interested in the 
particular farms described in 1851 by Mr. Caird, 
to compare their condition at that time with 
their state under their present occupations. He 
would find a more spirited husbandry, effective 
drainage, better buildings, much better cottages, 
much better wages, and general improvement; 
but he will rarely find any material increase of 
rent, irrespective of interest on the cost of im- 
provement. There will be a larger capital 
employed, and a much larger yearly produce, 
but the rent will generally have increased barely 
to the extent corresponding to the capital ex- 
pended in improvement. The fee-simple value 
will have materially increased, and, in conse- 
quence of the enormous accumulation of capital 
in the interval, I have an ordinary farm, lying 
between two competing proprietors, sold at 
fifty-four years’ purchase on the utmost rent 
obtainable. 

Some portion of the increased prodace from 
farming is appropriated to interest on capital 
expended in drainage, in cottages, or in 
buildings ; some to interest on tenants’ in- 
creased capital; more is absorbed by increased 
wages; a portion pays the increased rates and 
taxes, 

The better buildings speak for themselves to 
the eye; the thorough drainage will hardly be 
disputed, but a comparison can be made as 
regards wages more easily than with regard 
to any other portion of the increased expendi- 
ture as compared with 1851. According to & 
table in page 512 of Mr. Caird’s book, the 
average wages in twelve northern counties in 
1851 were lls. 6d. a week, and in twenty 
southern counties were 8s. 5d. a week ; and it 
is added that in the preceding eighty years 
there had been no increase of wages in several 
southern counties, for instance, in Soffolk and 
Wilts; and an increase of less than 14 per cent. 
in the eighteen southern counties mentioned by 


and iron districts in the north, many hundreds 
leaving the eastern and south-eastern counties, 
and obtaining in the north 21s. a week or more 
for their labour, instead of 1ls. or 12s. in the 
south. But if the wages were higher the work 
was harder, and the habits of life quite different 
from those to which the strangers were accus- 
tomed. 

A colliery life, even if the man be employed 
on the surface, is rather a town than a country 
life. The pit is sunk, and a pit village of pro- 
bably 300 houses is built very near to the pit. 
The houses are arranged in streets, and, the 
population causing a demand for consumable 
articles, the corners of the streets and perhaps a 
row of houses in the main road are made into 
shops. Every man lives under the observation 
of his neighbours. 

Until a few years since, the cost of building a 
collier’s house was barely 50l., and it was one 
story high; the least costly now involve an ex- 
penditure of 100/., and many of 1201., and none 
are lesa than two stories. The new collieries 
have for some time a large proportion of persons 
of roving and unsettled habits, the refuse of the 
older collieries and inexperienced strangers ; but 
the colliers in the older collieries are a remark- 
ably orderly set of men; generally Dissenters, 
for until within a few years the Church of 
England did not provide any means of worship 
save at the Parochial Churches, and the Parochial 
Charch was generally miles distant from the 
colliery. Now, church and school are generally 
to be found at a new colliery, as well as dissent- 
ing places of worship. 

In 1851 wheat was 403. a quarter, beef 54d. 
per lb., and mutton 5d. per lb. We may now 
take wheat at 47s. a quarter, beefat 10d. per Ib., 
and mutton at 8d. per ib., and such of us as have 
lived through the panic of 1851, and still more 
through the distress of 1836, when the year’s 
average price of wheat was 39s. a quarter, with 
barley under 30s., and oats 22s. a quarter, can 
but feel that this year’s distress, though severe 
in many districts, does not present the same 
features or press upon the country to the same 
extent as in that period in 1851, which has been 
so faithfully and graphically described by Mr. 
Caird, in his “English Agriculture.” In 1853, 
the best harvest occurred that has ever been 
known, and agricultural distress became a thing 
of the past. 

One half of our population is at present fed 
with wheat imported from distant countries, 
and that half of our consumption is brought from 
the Western States of America, or other distant 
places, at such prices that the other half of our 
consumption cannot, it is said, be grown so as 
to be remunerative to the English grower; and 
suggestions are made for the adoption of a dif- 
ferent system of cultivation. 


and @ grave consideration of existing facts, and 
the impossibility of growing wheat at a price of 





Arthur Young in 1770. 


47a. a quarter is not to be admitted without 


clear proof. In the last forty years wheat hag 
ten times averaged less than 47s. a quarter for 
the year; in 1835 it was 39s., as before men- 
tioned ; in 1851 it was 39s.; in 1864 it was 4a. ; 
and in 1870 it was 47s.: and on each occasion 
it soon rose materially. Whatever the causes, 
the facts are certain, and it may fairly be in- 
ferred that what has so often happened is not 
unlikely to happen again; although it may be 
difficult to predicate the precise form and the 
cause of the change, The reaction from the 
excited prices of almost all articles of com- 
merce, but especially of iron and coal, in 1874, 
necessarily affects the price of all articles of 
consumption, and it is much more difficult to say 
why the loan of money should be cheap, than 
why wheat should be cheap. 

How a good state of moral and intellectual 
character in the labourer, supported by a full 
rate of wages, is to be managed so as to enable 
this country to compete with the labour of other 
countries where the labourer is not cultivated 
to so high a standard, nor used to the same 
comforts, is one part of the present difficulty ; 
and this may be met, in some degree, by the 
substitution of intelligent supervision of ma- 
chinery for the exercise of manual labour 
wherever such substitation is possible. 

In 1851 the thrashing-machine had hardly 
established itself, the imperfect arrangements 
for ploughing by steam were just commencing, 
and after that came the reaping-machine, all 
successively requiring more mind than mere 





There is a wide difference between panic fear | pe 





manual operations. At the present time all 
these pervade the land, and are gradually assist- 
ing to exercise the intelligence of the agricul- 
tural labourer. And when this higher standard 
of intelligence is attained generally, it may well 
be that the increase of wages will be greatly 
compensated by more intelligent work. Possibly 
one of the points to which we have not suffi- 
ciently attended is, that the implements neces- 
sary to enable us again to produce at such 
prices as to be able to meet foreign importation 
have not been adopted more thoroughly. : 

As I have before pointed out in this hall, the 
rent of the Whitfield Example Farm was 44 per 
cent. of the value of the gross produce before 
the outlay upon it in 1840, and was 20 per cent. 
of the value of the subsequent gross produce, 
and yet was 3751. as against 200. previously ; 
the value of the produce having been 1,9121. in 
the one case and 4631. inthe other. The further 
increase of produce will probably afford room 
for the satisfaction of all the various claims upon 
it, and every mechanical and manual economy 
in cultivation will increase the margin required 
to recompense the additional outlay. 

And again, every quarter of wheat brought 
from foreign countries, as it increases the de. 
mand for labour at its place of produce, tends 
to raise the labourers’ wages there, so that the 
foreign grower has to undergo difficulties similar 
to those borne by the English grower. When 
prices become unremunerative the reflux of 
labour materially affects the rate of wages in 
this country, and it is stated that, in the last 
year, the immigration to England from America 
was only one-third less than the emigration from 
England to America. 

The present depression may be expected to 
pass away as previous depressions have passed 
away, searching out, however, in its progress the 
estates which remain unimproved, undrained, 
without good cottages, without efficient buildings, 
and without confidence of tenure. But the 
estates of this class will, in 1876, bear a very 
small proportion to their extent in 1851. 

The systems of tenant-right in Surrey, Sussex, 
and the West Riding are the subjects of deserved 
reprobation, as unjust to incoming tenants, 
ruinous to the land, and injurious to the 
landlord, as producing a system of fraud 
and chicanery which all intelligent farmers 
were desirous of seeing terminated; while, in 
Lincoln and Nottingham, the system _of 
husbandry, with compensation to out-going 
tenants, is described as no whit superior to that 
of West Norfolk, where capital was not protected 
by any system of tenant-right. The land round 
Stamford, lamented over by Arthur Young in 
1770 as uninclosed, with the words, “It is 
melancholy to think that, in an age wherein the 
benefits of inclosing are so well understood, such 
tracts should remain in such a, comparatively 
unprofitable state”; and which in 1851 re- 
mained as they were in 1770, have since that 
riod been inclosed, and are recovering from 
centaries of neglect. There are still, howevar, 
some common fields not far from Stamfora, 
which are in as discreditable a state as they 
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were a hundred years ago. 
proveable land in Cannock Chase, some 14,000 
acres, is remarked upon; the whole lying un- 
cultivated. But, since 1851, this barren land 
has been found to contain coal, and the hereto- 
fore worthless property has realised not un. 
frequently 7001. an acre. Cottages, coal pits, 
railways, have been made upon it, and the 
greater part is covered with a busy, industrious 
population. 








HENGLER’S NEW CIRQUE, WEST DERBY- 
ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


THE annexed engraving represents one of the 
largest permanent circuses in the kingdom, and 
which was opened a few days ago. It stands at the 
junction of Walker-street and West Derby-road, 
Liverpool. The front elevation faces the West 
Derby-road, and is carried out with red pressed 
bricks, relieved by ornamental dressings. In 
the front of the main building there are five 
shops, with principal entrance to the Cirque in 
the centre leading to stalls and boxes, below the 
level of the wall at the end of it, shownon the plan. 
This entrance has iron ornamental gates. The 
floor is laid with tesselated pavement, and 
glazed doors are placed at the end to prevent 
draughts. A commodious vestibule is provided 
here with cloak-rooms for the audience of stalls 
and reserved seate. On the right-hand side is 
the entrance to pit, balcony, and promenade. 
The entrance to the gallery is in Walker-street, 
and is reached by a stone staircase, with level 
landings. An extra exit door from the pit is pro- 
vided in this street; alzo an extra exit for 
parterre and gallery. 

At the rear of the building is stabling for fifty 
horses, with carriage-shed, and the usual stable 
requirements. Six dressing-rooms and com- 
modious wardrobes are at the side and back of 
the main building. 

The interior of the building is fitted up after the 
arrangement of Mr. Charles Hengler’s other per. 
manent Circuses in Glasgow and London, which 
have been carried out by the same architect, Mr. 
J.T. Robinson. The seats are all arranged so 
as to give a view of the arena, and are divided 
into five private boxes, 200 reserved stalls, 600 
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The extent of im. seats in the parterre, 2,000 in the pit and bal- 


conies, and 1,600 in the galleries, thus having 
accommodation for 4,500 people. 

The construction of the roof is novel in design, 
the span being 100 ft., and the collar-beam is 
18 ft. from the feet of the double principal 
rafcers; 1} in. tension rodsare placed from the feet 
between these rafters, running to the bottom of 
the king-post, and thence to the top of same, thus 
forming a light timbered roof and an iron one at 
the same time; 9 in. by 3 in. purlins are placed 
every 3 ft., resting on the principals, and are 
covered over with dry 1} in. boards, and then 
slated. A syphor ventilator is formed in the 
centre of the roof, 12 ft. square, and inlets of 
cold air are fixed in convenient places to assist 
this ventilation and avoid draughts. Special 
care has been given to this part of the arrange- 
ment, with what result we have yet to learn. 

The ceiling is constructed of wood and canvas, 
formed into panels and ribs, with bosses at each 
intersection of the ribs, from which drop 
chandeliers of brass, containing fifty lights ; there 
are twelve of these in number. The sunlight 
has a domed silver plated reflector over it, the 
idea of the proprietor. It was executed by 
Messrs. Z. D. Berry & Son, Regent-street, West- 
minster. 

The front and side balconies have ornamental 
fronts; the caps of pillars have the Prince of 
Wales’s feathers. In the spandrels of the arches 
are large trophies and flags of all nations. The 
decorations are carried out in gold on a mauve 
and pink ground. The ring is fitted with an 
extra fence, to prevent the soil being kicked over 
into the face of the audience. 

The contract for the main building, stables, 
and entrances was let to Mr. S. Campbell, con- 
tractor, Liverpool. The slating was done by 
Messrs. Wild & Sons, of Hull. The gas-fittings 
are the work of Mr. Price, of Liverpool. The 
fittings for the sunlight, and lights to the 
exterior, are by Messrs. Z. D. Berry & Son. The 
iron stable-fittings have been supplied by Messrs. 
Alderman Bennett & Sons, of Liverpool. The 
iron gates and seat standards from Messrs. 
Smith & Co., Sun Foundry, Glasgow. The deco- 
rations were entrusted to Mr. Thomas , of 
London. The raised ornament to the balcony 


CIRQUE, LIVERPOOL,—~ -Section. 





fronts, &c., was carried out by Messrs. Jackson 
& Co., Rathbone-place, London. 

Mr. Gilbert, of London, acted as clerk of 
works and foreman of interior fittings. 





COMPETITIONS. 


Whitworth, near Rochdale.—The plans of 
Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke for the chapels, &c., in 
the New Cemetery have been chosen by means 
of a limited competition. The design places the 
three chapels parallel, like the arms of the 
letter W, with vestries and covered hearse en- 
trances between a central tower and spire over 
the north end of the central or Episcopal chapel. 
The vestry for this is at the back of the building. 
The buildings will be of stone, roofed with slate, 
and overhanging eaves with oak barge-boards. 
The chapels will be warmed with superheated 
pipes, conducted from the fireplaces in each 
vestry. 

St. Andrew's, Upper Norwood.—Mesars. Power 
& Wheeler, the successful competitors, write 
to complain of a letter addressed by another 
competitor to the chairman of the Building 
Committee, after the decision, impugning the 
correctness of their estimate. We think it un- 
necessary, however, to print their statement. 











COMPENSATION CASE. 
JENKINS VU, THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


Tuts case (heard in the Sheriff's Coart, Red 
Lion-square) was a claim for land required for 4 
new school at Kensal-green, and it was sta 
that property was rising in value in the neigb- 
bourhood. Several witnesses were examined. 
The value, as alleged on one side, was 2,500!., 
with the 10 per cent. allowed for compulsory 
sale, being at the rate of 3,5001. per acre, and a 
the other side the estimate was 1,0761., or 1,500!. 
per acre. 

Counsel addressed the Court, and after the 
learned Under-Sheriff had placed the case before 
the jury they consulted. A verdict was othe 
for 1,8001. The jury had in the early part of the 





day inspected the land. 
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HENGLER’S NEW CIRQUE, 


WEST DERBY ROAD, LIVERPOOL.——Mr. J. T. Rosinsoy, ARCHITECT. 
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NEW BUILDINGS AT THE CORNER OF 
CHANCERY-LANE AND HOLBORN. 


Ar Michaelmas Day, 1875, the leases fell in of 
the plot of land containing five houses in 
Holborn, two in Chancery-lane, and the re. 
staurant at the corner of the two thoroughfares ; 
and the governors of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
deeming this the right opportanity for effecting 
the long-needed improvement of Chancery-lane, 
gave notice to the respective tenants that, on 
the expiration of their terms, the premises would 
be pulled down, and the land let on building 
leases. 

Negotiations were at the same time opened 
with the Metropolitan Board of Works, who 
readily availed themselves of the favourable 
circumstances thus presented, and the pur. 
chase of the Hospital’s interest in the land re. 
quired for widening the roadway of Chancery- 
lane was soon effected. 

A further strip of land belonging to the 
Honourable Society of Lincoln’s-inn is still 
needed tocomplete the improvement, but some 
delay has arisen in regard to the acquisition of 
this, owing to the fact that the Government 
hold a lease of the plot with a right of pre. 
emption, and as yet no terms have been arrived 
at for the purchase of this right. Meantime 
carriage traffic has received the fall benefit of 
tbe improvement, for the roadway is now suffi. 
ciently wide to admit of two vehicles passing 
abreast. Pedestrians, however, must cross from 

the west to the east side of Chancery-lane on 
approaching Holborn, or run the risk of being 
squeezed or mud-bespattered by the wheels of 
passing vehicles—a state of things barely safeand 
certainly highly inconvenient. The Government's 
interest in the narrow strip of land must be so 
small as scarcely to be worth consideration, and 
it is earnestly to be hoped in the interest of the 
public that the department charged with settling 
the terms upon which the land can be added to 
the highway will speedily dispose of this pre- 
liminary. 

The advantages resulting from the instalment 
of this street improvement already made are so 
great and so obvious that it appears almost in. 
credible its accomplishment should have been 
delayed until the present time. 

In arranging the plan of the building plots, 

Mr. T’Anson, the Hospital Surveyor, appropriated 
the old corner site to the roadway, thereby re- 
ducing the number of the new houses from 
eight to seven ; and, by a further re-arrangement 
of the areas, three frontages were obtained in 
Chancery-lane, three in Holborn, and the corner 
block looking on to both streets. The area be- 
longing to the Hospital Authorities absorbed in 
the public way is, in round figures, between 
1,000 ft. and 1,100 ft. For this area the sum of 
5,0001. was paid by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, or, taking the land uncovered as being 
worth twenty years’ purchase, at the rate of 
nearly 5s. per square foot per annum. In de. 
termining the reasonableness or otherwise of 
this purchase, it should be remembered that the 
most valuable part of the whole site, viz., the 
old corner plot, was entirely given up, as also, 
tbat the strip in Chancery-lane was all frontage. 
The purchase of the Lincoln’s-inn land not being 
completed as yet, we are unable to give the 
total cost of the improvement. Whilst on this 
part of the subject, we would remind our readers 
that the terms upon which the new building 
plots were let to the respective lessees were 
quoted in a recent number of this journal. 

Five of these lessees, taking six out of the 
seven plots, agreed to avail themselves of the 
services of one architect, and our illustration 
shows the result of this arrangement. It is 
not often that adjoining owners exhibit so 
neighbourly a feeling ; and the public thorough- 
fares of the metropolis evidence, by the want 
of harmony in the buildings which skirt them, 
how sadly architectural effect is frittered away 
by the little bits into which London is thus 
cut. In the present instance, as we have said, 
the owners of six adjoining properties, with 
practically unlimited powers to determine how 
their domiciles should be fashioned externally, 
agreed upon one design, and employed one archi- 
tect, and one firm of builders to carry the same 
into execution, rather than exhibit their respec- 
tive idiosyncrasies in bricks and mortar. 

Touching the design, we would remark that 
novelty is displayed in the treatment of the 
dressings round the third-floor windows, and the 
incorporation, so to speak, of the salient features 
of the principal cornice therewith. The corner 
next Chancery-lane has received consideration, 











as have also the dormer windows and sky-line 
generally. The materials employed in the front 
elevations are white Soffolk bricks and Portland 
stone, the pilasters of the shop-fronts being of 
polished Aberdeen granite, 

The works have been carried out under the 
personal superintendence of Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs, 
architect, by Mesers. Scrivener & White, whose 
representative was Mr. Turner. The contract 
price for the block of six houses was 20,0441. 
We must not omit to mention that since the com. 
pletion of the street widening, the District Board 
of Works have paved thecarriageway of Chancery. 
Jane with wood—a boon which, no doubt, is duly 
appreciated by the occupiers of chambers in 
Lincoln’s Inn and other professional men living 
in the locality, let the future of wood-paving be 
what it may. 








HOUSE BUILDING-IN OLD LONDON. 


On looking carefally down a long list of dates 
appertaining to any particular country or town, 
it is singular to note what comparatively small 
and unimportant occurrences go to make them 
up, and how many really momentous matters in 
its history are omitted. The curious reader will 
find numerous examples of this in a categorical 
history of London, from its first foundation to 
the present time. How many items, for 
example, in the architectural story of London 
city have been altogether forgotten, no notice 
apparently having ever been taken of them; 





and how many things of house-building in- 
terest have there been of which no record 
whatever has been kept. It will be a curious 
thing to note when the very last record of old 
London shall disappear, to make room for a 
more improved state of thing’, There may, per- 
haps, be no help for all this, however much it is 
to be regretted; but two things at least can be 
done. The past, as Mr. President Barry noted 
the other evening, is certainly beyond control, 
but the fature, and what to do next, may be dealt 
with. We may, therefore, yet preserve intact 
as much as is possible remaining of the London 
of past days, and we may gather together and 
carefally keep, and publicly exhibit sometimes, 
all and every pictorial representation of old 
London that can be got at, and there is a very 
great deal of such scattered about, here and 
there and everywhere. It may be useful to 
call attention to a little of this, and note its 
importance and interest. 

There are many, doubtless, who may fancy 
that it is an easy matter to picture the London 
of the past to themselves, but the fact really 
is that but little notion can, in the present day, 
and in the midst of present surroundings, be 
formed of a state of things so totally unlike it. 
Looking down a new London street in an 
“improved” quarter is simply to look for a 
something to take the eye, and, if possible, to 
interest the mind of the observer; but, as all 
must know, the effort is altogether hopeless in 
nine cases ont of ten. There is nothing to be 
seen but two parallel lines of aniform building; 
the house nearest you is simply repeated to the 
end of the perspective and back again, all and 
everything are alike. More than this, you are 
quite conscious that the interior of the houses 
are all of them precisely similar. But in an old 
London street all these conditions were reversed. 
Every house was different, not only in external 
look, but in internal arrangement and planning ; 
and looking down such street the eye could not 
do otherwise than rest and pause at each house, 
even while at the same time it took in the whole 
perspective. No two things, or methods of work, 
can be more unlike, and there may be some 
interest, now that architectural practice is going 
through, as was heard at the Institute, a new 
ordeal, in looking into and balancing the merits 
and demerits of the two modes of work, the 
antique and the modern, And one other item 
too, and @ most necessary one, we would include 
in it is to cast a glance practically, before it is 
too late, at one or two things yet remaining of 
old London house-building. The London house 
of the past was not only a quaint and picturesque 
structure, but, as we take it, a “comfortable 
ne are somewhat at a loss, it must be con- 
fessed, for a due and sufficient quantity of evi- 
dence, in the way of paper records, of the past 
system of “ building” generally. At times we 
almost doubt whether a plan or a drawing at all 
was made of a timber-built house. It would 
seem rather to have been built up out of the 





head of the master builder as it went on, in 
pretty much the same way a8 scaffolding and 





temporary shed building is now. There is hardly 
apy other way of accounting for the strange 
oddities found in some of these quaint buildings. 
We are to seek, first, for the whereabouts of the. 
fast-disappearing remains of old London, and 
then to find ont any special value there may be 
in those remains in detail, and to then contrast 
it with our modern and more improved system 
of doing things. We do not propose to exhaust 
the list of house-building memorials, but only to 
indicate a few of them. The extension of a 
town, by the way, of course commences by the 
adding to the outskirts of it, as seen in the map 
we have before alluded to; but the “ improve- 
ment” of a town begins in the thickest and 
most crowded part of it, so that ancient London 
began to finally disappear at the centre. The 
houses, as shown in Norden’s map, evidently 
extended for some distance down and up 
the River “Thamys,” on both shores of it, 
and there is a right tumble-down fragment to 
be met with, washed by the tide, between Shad- 
well and the West-India Docks basin. These 
timber-built houses face the river, and are to be 
got at through a narrow street parallel with it. 
They are, of course, inhabited by a somewhat 
rough race, with decided waterside proclivities, 
and this fragment of London antiquity, without 
doubt, affords a glimpse, thongh, may be, but a 
glimpse, of the character of London town in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and, indeed, 
down to the date of our modern improving era. 
Only few, probably, find their way into this 
begrimed locality ; but many must pass it on the 
river, and, if so, they must have noticed,—and 














it is worth note,—not far from it, the sole present 
representative (in London, certainly) of Gothic 
boat-building, harmonising completely with the 
buildings on shore. We refer to the Dutch fish- 
ing-boats, five or six in number, admirably built, 
and, it may be added, designed, with delicate 
mouldings and curves here and there, and which 
are well worth careful note. We have improved 
since the days of Elizabeth in ship-constraction, 
that is certain ; but most certainly not in artistic 
refinement of details. The curious-looking craft 
drawn by Van den Keere,on his sketch of 
“Thamys Fluvius,” might well have had one of 
these Datch fishing-boats among them. And 
while here,—should our reader ever get so far,— 
it is instructive to get a little further until he 
come to a quite new locality, Cubitt-town, and 
there see numberless lengths of long straight 
streets, all of them alike, and the honses alike,— 
a complete contrast to any notion that is to be 
formed of the old ways of house-building and 
street laying-out. 

Bat we need not travel into quite so outlandish 
a region to get a glance at the aspect of London 
in past days. It may be got at close at hand, 
and with surroundings on all sides fall of interest 
and suggestive of much. Holywell-street,— 
Holy-weil, at the back of the Strand,—and 
Wych-street, close to it, illustrated in our pages 
long ago, both contain, strange to say, memorials 
of the London of past days. They are doomed 
to destruction, and that in no long time, it is 
quite certain; so that if any instruction does 
happen to lie in them, no time is to be lost. 
Looking up Holywell-street, or, as now named, 
“ Booksellers’-row,” a long narrow street is before 
you, with improvements, many already com. 
menced, and yet going on; but in the midst of 
it are some of those plaster-covered houses, with 
gables and quaint overhanging upper stories. 
This special street is narrow, and will admit but 
of one “ London gondola,’’— Hansom cab,—up or 
down it at a time, so somewhat inconvenient, 
but in this very narrowness its special character 
and picturesqueness lie. It gives at least an 
imperfect idea of past street-building. Some 
quite new and improved house-building may be 
viewed on its north side, contrasting with its 
more ancient portions. What makes it the more 
telling is the fact of its shops being for the most 

open bookstalls, so that here, in spite of 
drawbacks, a good idea of an old-world way may 
be found. ? ‘ 

One special house, with front in Holywell- 
street and another front in the Strand itself, is 
in woefal plight, and covered all over with posters 
and advertising sheets, so that it is difficult to 
find the whereabouts of the street-door even, 
much less the window openings. Its “title 
deeds” are uncertain, and no man can therefore 
claim it,—typical of things passing away. 

We may well enter, if only for a moment, one 
of these houses yet remaining of the past, and 
doubtless so soon to pass away and make room 





for what is now thought to be so much better 
a human dwelling. We take a rough one, almost 
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at a venture, and in an out-of-the-way locality. 
It is sadly out of the upright, it must be owned, 
and equally out of order, and in need of the 
three or four coats of common oil-colour. It is 
of plaster, by the way, both outside and inside. 
For quaintness of plan and internal arrangement 
it might satisfy even Charles Dickens himself, were 
he but in the flesh, and in need of a place of abode 
for one of his special favourites. We need not see 
the basement, for it was evidently constructed 
as cellarage and storehouse ; but the ground. 
floor arrangement exhibits the great distinction 
between the house-building of the past and the 
present. The “passage” is low and narrow, 
widening a little as you come to the oddly- 
constructed, but really convenient, staircase, 
with its many landings and quaint balustrading. 
The front room is small, but the back room is 
a magnificent apartment, intended as a kitchen, 
with huge fireplace, and with convenient shelves 
round about. It was evidently built as both 
kitchen and living-room, or “ parlour,” and so 
takes one to the simple manners of our un- 
fashionable forefathers. Nothing can be more 
convenient, and nothing more homely; but the 
idea, even if changed into more modern shape, 
is a good arrangement, and suggestive. There 
are some other small rooms here with purposes 
not so evident. The rooms above, on the first- 
floor, have those always qaaint and right useful 
features, projecting windows, so that you can 
see up and down the street perspective. Here, 
certainly, is a hint worth the taking. Some of 
these houses are well worth measuring and 
plotting by the student, for they are full of 
ingenious contrivances. 

And now it may perhaps be asked what ad. 
vantage, or gain, or merit had such a system of 
house planning and building over that of the pre. 
sent day,—that is, if it had any, considering, at 
the same time, the multitude of disadvantages 
and drawbacks on all bards which such a mode of 
work undoubtedly entailed. We might urge that 
there ean be, and certainly should not be, any 
reason whatever why houses thus designed 
should not be fully as good as the best that 
are now built, as to drainage, water-supply, 
lighting, heating, and so on; but the main 
question is, does this individuality of house- 
building yield enough to pay for the pains taken, 
and the thought expended on it? Is the mental 
eye-gain equal to the cost? That is the real 
question. We maintain that it does afford this, 
and that the loss entailed by the present machine. 
like and dull uniformity of house-planning to 
be seen mile upon mile all round London, and 
making up in the main this vast metropolis, is a 
tremendous evil, not in any way at present to be 
duly and sufficiently estimated. It would seem 
impossible to fully satisfy human nature with a 
bald utilitarianism, however perfect that may 
happen to be, or however fully it may seem to 
supply every material want. The eyes even of 
those who may seem all but insensible to 
any but animal wants need objects special to 
them, though they know not what, and the 
absence of such, though apparently unnoticed, 
cannot be unfelt. 


Mr. T. H. Wyatt said he had the honour to 
receive a similar invitation during his presi- 
dency, and he could fully bear out what had 
been said by the President as to the fraternal 
feelings evinced by the Manchester architects. 

Mr. Samuel Knight (Associate) then read a 
paper on “ The Influence of Business Require- 


ments upon street Architecture,” printed in our 


last. 

In the discussion which followed, 

Mr. John Hebb said he was rather afraid that 
Mr. Knight had been somewhat unfortunate in 
his illustrations, which did not at all adequately 
represent the architectural ability of the city. 
Few or none of the city buildings most con- 
spicuous for their ability were represented by 
the drawings on the walls. In many cases, he 
ventured to think, the difficulty which Mr. Knight 
had pointed out of dealing satisfactorily with 
the superstructures of shop premises had been 
successfully surmounted. 

Mr. Knight wished to explain that, if the 
drawings on the walls were not so widely-repre- 
sentative as could have been desired (and he 
confessed that they were not), it was no fault of 
his. He had tried to obtain drawings of many 
of the most notable modern buildings in the city ; 
but in almost innumerable instances he was 
unable to doso. Not that the architects of those 
buildings were unwi'ling to assist him; but be- 
cause they were unable. He had a large pile of 
letters, of which the substance was :—“ I should 
be most happy to oblige you if I could; but I 
assure you that I have no perspective of the 
buildings, and such drawings as I have are very 
dirty ; they are in pencil, and unfit to show.” 
Sach letters would seem to show that many 
City architects had such confidence that their 
buildings would “ come out ” well in execution 
that they did not trouble to make perspectives, 
the geometrical elevations sufficing for their 
wants. 

Mr. H. Dawson said Mr. Knight had alluded 
to the colonnade formerly existing in Regent- 
quadrant, comparing it with the colonnade in 
the Rue de Rivoli in Paris. But there was a 
great difference between these colonnades. In 
the first place, the Regent-street colonnade was 
very much wider in proportion to its height than 
that in Paris; and it should be remembered that 
the entresol in the Rue de Rivoli arcade go raised 
the height of the soffits of the arches above the 
shafts as to admit a very large amount of light 
to the shops ; whereas in Regent-street the great 
width of the colonnade and the smallness of the 
height made the shops perfectly gloomy. If the 
Regent-street structure could only have been 
altered to resemble that of the Rue de Rivoli it 
would have been a very beautiful feature made 
suitable for business purposes. He regretted 
that Mr. Knight had spoken disparagingly of the 
use of Bath and similar soft stones. It wasa 
very important thing that the old prejudice es to 
Bath stone should be got rid of as soon as possible. 
That Bath stone was perfectly capable of standing 
the London atmosphere he had no reasonable 
doubt, although many buildings in which Bath 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 


ARCHITECTS. 


At the ordinary general meeting of the 
Institute on Monday, the 20th ult., Mr. Charles 
Barry, President in the chair, several donations 


of books for the library were announced. 


M. Paul Abadie and M. Theodore Ballu (mem. 


bers of the Institute of France) were proposed 
as Honorary and Corresponding members; and 
Mr. W. Kidner, of Shanghai, was recommended 
for membership as a Fellow. 

The Chairman announced that the Manchester 
Society of Architects, desiring to do honour tothe 
Institute, had cordially invited Mr. Hastlake and 
himself, as official representatives of the Institute. 
to the annual dinner of the Manchester Society. 
The invitation was accepted and the engage- 
ment fulfilled. The most kindly expressions 
were used towards the Institute by the chief 
architects in Manchester, and three of them at 
once to join its ranks; others would pro- 
bably follow. Such of the members of the 
— who had emcee works in hand were 
co ous enoug accom th represen 

tives of the Institute on a visit, of fapestion oa 
the course of which much that was noteworth 

and valuable was seen. Irrespective of ths 
kindness shown to him and Mr. Eastlake by 
their Manchester friends, he highly appreciated 
the courtesy manifested towards the Institute. 





stone had been used might be pointed to as 
very serious failures. The reason why Bath 
stone—by which he meant not only the stone 
which came from the immediate neighbourhood of 
Bath, but almost all the stones of the great 
oolitic series—so often failed was simply that care 
was not taken in its selection, and that it was 
not laid in its natural quarry-bed. That Bath 
or oolitic stone, when these conditions were 
observed, would retain its perfect preservation, 
even in the London atmosphere, was proved by 
the exterior of Apsley House, Piccadilly, in which 
stone from the old Combe Down quarry was 
exclusively used, and in which there was scarcely 
to be seen a defective stone. The west front of 
Westminster Hall was also of oolitic stone. 
Such stone was largely used in Bristol and other 
large towns in the West of England, and was, 
under the conditions he had named, found to 
wear well. In talking of “ Bath” stone, it should 
be recollected that the best oolitic stone did not 
necessarily come from Bath. The great oolitic 
series spread over avery large area. To what 
was called Corsham stone he had a very great 
objection, although some of it was good. Daring 
the last two or three years he had used a very 
good Oolitic stone from the Bradford district. 
Farleigh Down stone had got a fearfully bad 
name in some quarters; but the two lower beds 
furnished some good stone, and if properly 
selected and bedded no finer stone could be used. 
In texture and colour it was equal, if not 
superior, to Portland; and where weight was 
not an object Farleigh Down stone was better 





than Portland for many purposes. But, what. 


ever variety of stone was used, much depended 
on its selection. Had the particular bed of 
Bolsover stone chosen by the architect of the 
Houses of Parliament been ‘used we should not 
have to lament the premature decay of the 
exterior of those buildings. 

Mr. Woodthorpe agreed with Mr. Knight as to 
Bath stone, and strongly deprecated its use for 
external work. Three years ago he had serious 
thoughts of bringing to the notice of the Ingti. 
tute a long list of comparatively new buildings 
in London which were rapidly decaying through 
the use of Bath stone, but he shrank from the 
task when he thought of the unpopularity he 
should incur. But he felt no such delicacy in 
speaking generally. Buildings which had been 
faced with Bath stone seemed to be subject to 
a disease which might be called the “stone 
small-pox.” He could point to two churches 
for instance, which had not been built twenty 
years, and in which the stone on the exterior 
had had to be almost entirely renewed from 
pinnacle to base. There were eight or ten 
varieties of stone which he could mention as 
being far superior to Bath or Caen stone. 

Mr. H. H. Statham said it was not necessary 
to go to Paris for examples of the colonnade in 
streets. The Chester “Rows” were very nearly as 
broad as the pavement in Regent-street, and they 
were admirably adapted for shop purposes, and 
there was ample light. The colonnade in Regent- 
street was removed, he believed, not so much be. 
cause itinterfered with the light,as because it was 
supposed to give rise to scenes inconsistent with 
the highest theory of social life. He could not 
agree with one of the conclusions to which Mr. 
Kuight’s paper seemed to lead, viz., that business 
architecture was the apotheosis of plate glass, be. 
cause plate-giass destroyed the scale ofa building, 
The necessity for such large squares of glass as 
were to be seen in modern shop-fronts was more 
fancied than real, and he did not believe it would 
in the least affect a tradesman’s business if 
shop-fronts were constructed more in accordance 
with architectural principles. The shop archi- 
tecture of the present time afforded another 
illastration of the fact that architecture always 
represented the spirit of the day, and the spirit 
of to-day was “show.” This got rid of, we 
should have better and more solid shop-archi- 
tecture. As to masking ironwork “ uprights” 
by veneerings of stone in the form of pilasters, it 
was bad enough, but not so bad as the carrying 
of the superstructure of a building on iron 
girders masked by arches or lintels of masonry, 
which, to the outside observer, were really 
structural features instead of shams. This 
practice was sometimes resorted to by archi- 
tects of whom better things might fairly be 
expeoted. 

Mr. Jennings said, with reference to oriel or 
bay windows, there seemed to be a growing 
tendency on the part of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to allow of the use of these features, as 
evidenced by the provisions relating thereto in 
the proposed new Building Act of two or three 
years ago. Bay windows were not only capable 
of being very effectively treated as architectural 
features, but they very often greatly added to 
the comfort and convenience of the inmates of a 
house, as, for instance, when such a window 
faced the south, it would not be necessary to 
entirely shut out that prospect with the view of 
excluding the sun. Mr. Knight had made no 
reference to the use of terra-cotta in street 
facades, but that material was destined in his 
(Mr. Jennings’s) opinion to have a great influence 
on the street architecture of London. One great 
advantage by brick over stone was 
that it was fireproof, for in most cases the walls 
of a brick building would not be materially 
damaged by fire; but in the case of a building 
whose walls were of stone complete reinstate- 
ment would be after a fire, owing to 
the calcination of the walls. As to the ware- 
houses in Cannon.street, it was stipulated by the 
Act passed for carrying out the work that at 
least one-third of the area of each fagade should 
consist of solid brickwork or masonry, but this 
provision was not uniformly adhered to. 

Mr. Waterhouse, in ing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Knight for his paper, said that with re- 
ference to the capabilities of the oriel window, 
not only as an architectural bat as a utilisarien 
feature, an excellent example was to be seen 10 
@ block of offices known as Oriel Chambers, 10 
Liverpool. ‘ 

Professor Kerr, in seconding the motion, said 


that the removal of the Regent-street Colonnade 
was to be regretted, but its removal was mainly 
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brought about, he believed, by the fussiness of 
the tradesmen, and not because it was found 
that the shops were not sufficiently light. There 
seemed to be a great prejudice against covered 
ways or arcades in London. Some years ago a 
very good suggestion was made to form an 
arcade from Bond.street to Regent.street, but 
many of the clergymen and noblemen of St. 
James’s predicted that the carrying out of the 
scheme would be so detrimental to the morality 
of the neighbourhood that the project was 
abandoned. The great question opened up by 
Mr. Knight’s paper was whether any attempt 
was to be made to group the houses into long 
facades, or were we to be for ever content to 
allow every man to build his own bit of property 
according to his peculiar whim? Some. 
thing was to be said on both sides. By having 
a multitude of fagades, designed by different 
architects, a great variety of effect was obtained, 
and many individual fagades might be well 
worthy of stady. But was this jumble of 
fagades to be [preferred on artistic grounds to 
the grandeur of the Paris streets? He thought 
not. The architecture of London was not 
altogether a question of plate-glass fronts or of 
sham iron construction, but it was very largely 
a question of sky-line. 

Mr. Seddon agreed with much that was ex- 
pressed in Mr. Knight’s paper, but he thought 
the Gothic school had not yet had an adequate 
opportunity of showing what could be done in 
street architecture. 

Mr. Roger Smith thought that “ business 
architecture” natarally divided itself into two 
sections, viz., those buildings which had shops 
on the ground story, and those which had not. 
In buildings of which shops formed part, it was 
desirable to make the girder or bressummer 
which carried the superstructure as prominent 
and marked a feature as possible, and in the 
upper stories, to have as much window space 
as possible, in order to give an appearauce of 
lightness to the fagade. With regard to build. 
ings not encumbered by shops, he thought it was 
obvious that much more satisfactory results 
could be obtained from an architectural point 
of view. The advisability of using washable tiles 
for street facades should not be lost sight of. 

Mr. Aitchison said that the question of window 
openings for business premises was one largely- 
dependent on the widths of streets, and what 
would be necessary in one building would be out 
of place in another. One great objection to the 
use of iron was the cost of keeping it constantly 
painted. He denied that the huge sheets of 
plate-glass to be seen in London were essential 
for the display of goods or to the interests of 
tradesmen, for the lofty buildings of Paris had 
shops which were really part of the architec. 
ture of the structures, and the Parisian shop. 
keepers were able to display their goods in a 
manner quite equal, if not superior, to that 
adopted by London tradesmen. 

The President, in closing the discussion, 
agreed in deprecating the use of large sheets of 
plate.glassin shop-fronts. With reference to what 
Mr. Knight had called the “ semicircular Paxtonian 
roof,” he begged to say that the Paxtonian roof 
was not semicircular at all. The great building 
by which Sir Joseph Paxton gained his fame 
was designed asa series of packing-cases, one 
upon another, without any circular roof, and 
it was only by the persistent efforts of his (the 
President’s) father that a semicircular roof was 
adopted for a portion of the Hyde Park Exhibi- 
tion building in 1851, and afterwards adopted 
throughout on the removal of the building to 
Sydenham. 








AN EMPLOYER OF LABOUR ON 
CONTRACTS. 


Ar the fifth annual dinner of the Newcastle 
and District Foremen Engineers and Mechanical 
Draughtsmen’s Association, the chairman, Mr. 
Edward Crawshay, said that for thirty years 
past his tongue had been heard from time to 
time in the district; but upon one subject his 
tongue had been silent, and that was the indus- 
trial question—the relations between masters 
and men, and questions of that class. If he had 
not been a manufacturer, he should doubtless 
have said a great deal about it long ago. He 


believed he had read every book of importance 
on this subject, and there was no doctrine that 
he had not tried to get the most truth of he 
could; but he had never ventured to say any- 
thing, because to say anything was to act, and 
he had to be cautious in what he had to say. He 
had derived from a work, not included by any 
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means in works on this subject, a few expressions 
which he thought might be put Piao without 
mischief. He alluded to the work of a writer 
who did not deal with the present at all, nor with 
the conflicts of labour or capital, or any question 
of our own days. He referred to Sir Henry 
Maine, in whose work upon Ancient Law he was 
very much struck with certain ubservations. Sir 
Henry Maine, in speaking of ancient societies, 
traced the gradual growth of the custom of 
entering into contracte—what he called the free 
agreements of individuals with one another,—as 
gradually superseding the ancient state to which 
he gave the term, not patriarchal, but the scien- 
tific term of imperative ; meaning that the only 
question to be considered was, who was to give 
the order, and who to obey? All progressive states 
gradually grew out of that, and came into a 
state in which that order ceased to exist, and 
men entered into free agreements and contracts 
with one another. Sir Henry Maine told them 
of a time when even a free market was unknown ; 
and it was only by gradual concessions and 
arrangements that people were allowed to come 
and sell with one another in a market; every- 
thing was the subject of ordinances and regula- 
tions. Sir Henry said that some people regretted 
that that order of things had psessed away,— 
that order in which it was all command on one 
side, and obedience on the other; but Sir Henry 
Maine said he did not agree with them at all; he 
said we had come to a state when men make 
bargains, one engaging to do something, and the 





other engaging to do something in return; and 
that implied a very high condition of humanity 
indeed,—it implied that people should enter into 


for the reception of patients. Mr. Galsworth 
referred Dr. Bridges to the promise in the = 
—_ 4 “i He, = Sn in addition to the per- 
ent buildings, if necessary. 

cdopeed. gs, y- The report was 
Salford.— At a meeting of the Salford Board 
of Guardians, on the 17th ult., the chairman said 
the committee appointed to carry out the re- 
moval of the smallpox hospital sheds from the 
yard of the workhouse to the land recently 
purchased at Hope had visited the Manchester 
Infirmary Infectious Diseases Hospital, and Mr. 
Booth, the architect, had met them. The com- 
mittee had intimated to Mr. Booth that they 
desired that the building should be placed on the 
further corner of the ground on the line of rail- 
way, 80 a8 to isolate the building from the sur. 
rounding grounds. The committee thought the 
hospitals should be erected in the shape of 
separate sheds or pavilions, each containing not 
more than eight or ten beds, and each being 
complete in itself and having rooms attached for 
the nurses. There would be eight pavilions, 
and all would be connected together by a 
corridor. 








CASE UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
DIVISION OF LARGE WARZHOUSES. 

Scottv. Legg.—This case, in the Court of Appeal, 
Westminster, raised an important question under 
the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855. The 
appellant, Mr. Scott, was employed by Messrs. 
Charrington & Co., brewers, to enlarge their 








brewery. The respondent is the district sur- 





agreements one with another, and should faith. 
fully keep those agreements. Sir Henry Maine 
showed that in the early stages of society the 
infraction of a contract was not thought much 
of an offence, because contracts were very rare, 
and really violations of the established order ; 
and they could not, therefore, get into that 
position to have free agreements until they got 
the basis of one man undertaking to work for 
another. That was the basis of this age—that 
men should freely agree, and, having agreed, 
should keep their agreements. In this age, 
which he ventured to call the age of contract, 
there was room for not only all the virtues of 
mankind, but the state of things could not endure 
unless on both sides there was the utmost 
fidelity, and the religious observance of all 
agreements. That was the lesson he drew from 
Sir Henry Maine’s remarkable work, and which 
enlightened him as to what he considered to be 
the true character of the age in which we lived. 
As to themselves and men he might say truly 
that the imperative age was past. We had come 
to the age of contracts. We made our engage- 
ments and we had to keep our engagements, 
and nothing had given him greater satis- 
faction throughout the strife that had unfor- 
tunately existed at times between capitalists 
and workmen in this country than the gradually 
growing sense on the part of workmen that, 
whatever the cause of quarrel might be, all 
contracts should be observed. That was the 
lesson he ventured to put before them. It was 
simple, but it was the best thing he conld find 
to say. Let them understand that they were 
in that relation to one another, ard if that 
relation be faithfully acted upon, then there 
must ensue in the first place mutual respect ; 
and if there was mutual respect, every other 
feeling would spring up beside it. 








NEW BUILDINGS FOR POOR.LAW 
ADMINISTRATION. 


Fulham and Deptford.—At a meeting of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, on the 18th ult., a 
letter was read from the Local Government 
Board on the subject of the proposed buildings 
on the sites at Fulham and Deptford, for the ac- 
commodation of small-pox and fever patients, at 
an estimated cost of about 12,0001. The com. 
munication advised the erection of temporary 
instead of permanent buildings, as being the 
better course, in view of the present epidemic 
of small.pox and of the desirability of relieving 
Hampstead Hospital. The General Parposes 
Committee had met and considered this letter, 
and they now reported in favour of the erection 
of permanent buildings, observing that tem- 
porary ones could be erected if an emergency 
required it. Dr. Bridges, an pear o 
Board tor, who was present, remar a 

sok baibdiogs soul not be finished till 





t buildin 
es March, and then they would be too damp 


veyor, acting under the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. The appellant had pulled down the side 
wall of the building in question, with the inten- 
tion of extending the building laterally. 


By section 27, sub-section 4, of the Metropolitan Bui!d- 
ing Act, it is enacted (with the view of lessening the risk 
of, and localising, fire) that every warehouse or other 
building used wholly or in part for the purposes of trade 
or manufacture, containing more than 216,000 cubic feet, 
shall be divided by party-walls, in such manner that the 
extent of each division thereof shall not exceed 216,000 cubic 
feet, Old buildings are not subject to the provisions of the 
Act. By section 9, any alteration of or addition to an old 
building is, to the extent of such alteration or addition, 
subject to the provisions of the Act. By section 28, sub- 
section 2, it is epacted that no buildings shall be united if 
when 80 united they will, considered as one building only, 
be in contravestion of the Act. In the present case the 
area of the added building would be less than 216,000 cubic 
feet, but the area of the old building and the added build- 
ing, without a division, takentogether would be more than 
216,000 cubic feet. The magistrate had ordered this area 
to be divided by a -wall. For the appellant, it was 
contended that asthe ition did not exceed 216,000 cubic 
feet, and as the building was only subject to the provisions 
of the Act to the extent of such addition, the order of the 
magistrate should be quashed. It was further contended 
that section 28, sub-section 2, did not apply, as the 
present was the case of extending one building and not 
uniting two. 

The Court, however, were of opinion that, although 
there might not be any words in the Act which exactly 





met the present case, yet, looking at the working of the 
second sub-section of section 28, the present case was 
clearly within the meaning of the Act, and they dismissed 
the appeal. 

Mr. C. Scott, on behalf of the appellant, asked for 
leave to appeal. He stated that the effect of the order 
would be to put Messrs. Charrington to the expense of 
some thousands of pounds, and he submitted that the 
question was one ofimportance to the metropolis generally. 
His lordship said that, although the Court entertained 
no doubt on the point, still, as it was on the construction 
of a statute, and raised a matter of considerable import- 
ance, the appellant should have leave to appeal. 








BANKS. 

Tae erection of a new bank and manager’s 
residence has been commenced at Boston, for 
the Stamford, Spalding, and Boston Banking 
Company, from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, 
architects, whose designs were recently selected 
in a limited competition. 

The plans of the same architects have been 
selected for the new bank and offices at Wake- 
field by the directors of the Wakefield and 
Barnsley Union Banking Company, in a limited 
competition, and the works are to be com- 
menced immediately. 





Liverpool Plumbers’ Association.—On 
the 13th ult., the tenth annual tea party and 
ball, in connexion with the benevolent fund of 
the above association, took place in St. George’s 
Hall. There were about 1,000 persons present. 
Mr. James Little, the secretary of the ball com- 
mittee, read the annual report, from which it 

that the balance from the last ball 


appeared 
penne a” to 1441. Out of that sum 1071. 16s. 64d. 


had been paid to widows and orphans, leaving a 





balance of 361. 3s. 5d. 
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PROGRESS OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION 
BUILDINGS. 


Ir any amateur pedestrian, desirous of creating 
a sensation, is on the look-out foran idea, we would 
suggest to him the feat of walking across the 
Champ de Mars at the present moment, against 
time. We have done it, bat with this exception, 
that we had time at our disposal. In a heavy, 
driving rain, with the wind not in our favour, 
constantly sinking in the mad, and finding 

** At every deep a lower depth,” 


we traversed the Champ de Mars, avoiding occa- 
sionally the slush and mire by balancing onr- 
selves on the truck-rails or taking a series of 
leaps from one sleeper to another. We will not 
attempt a description of the vast plain, beyond 
saying that it is strewn all over with stones, 
trucks, bricks, heaps of sand, iron piping, pails, 
planks, and an abandoned boot deeply embedded in 
theclay. Heavily laden with the lattersubstance, 
we were giad to find repose in the offices of 
M. Houberdon, the superintendent of the works, 
which is in the centre of this chaos of building 
materials. 

The 700 workmen now employed are busy 
with the foundations of the building, which are 
being pushed forward with great activity. Steam 
power is employed in mixing the mortar, for 
the manufacture of which 50,000 kilos. of Port- 
land cement are required for every 500 cubic 
métres of masonry, being the amount of work 
the contractors are obliged to perform daily, in 
order to complete the 60,000 métres for the lst 
of next July, at which date also 13 kilométres 
of masonry-work for drains must be finished. 
During the rainy weather the men are protected 
by movable covered sheds. They are now 
erecting a powerful steam-engine to extract 
the sand from a quarry which lies between the 
site of the Palace and the military school. For 
the work on the Trocadero more than 1,200 
men are employed, who are enabled to continue 
their work after dark by means of the electric 
light. 

M. Krantz and the members of the superior 
Commission are greatly annoyed at the engrav- 
ings of the Exhibition building which have ap- 
peared in the illustrated papers here, seeing that 
they only represent M. Hardy’s original design, 
and this will be considerably modified before 
it is approved of by the Commission. The great 
difficulty appears to be the form and the 
dimensions of the domes, and these when decided 
upon may possibly necessitate the heightening 
of the whole of the facade, thas ensuring an im. 
posing effect, which, in our opinion, is wanting 
in the original project. 

Paris. 








GRANITE BUILDING. 


As the propriety of substituting granite, as a 
building material that would resist the effects of 
the destructive and smoky atmosphere of London, 
for freestone has often been favourably discussed, 
and as it can now be procured in abundance, 
and at a moderate cost, it may be interesting, and 
perhaps expedite so desirable an event as its 
introduction, if we briefly describe some of the 
buildings executed in this material, which we 
have lately seen at Aberdeen. 

‘It is, perhaps, necessary to premise that, 
with the present facilities of railway-carriage, 
and the substitution of flat ornamentation for 
carving, the beauty of which is soon begrimed 
with smoke, the extra cost upon freestone would 
be inconsiderable. 

The discovery, some years ago, at Kemnay, in 
the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, of a beautiful 
white granite, has enabled the local architects to 
improve their buildings, by using the white, blue, 
red, and grey varieties in judicious contrast. 
Considerable beauty is thus obtained, and the 
necessity of introducing any large amount of 
carved and moulded detail much reduced. The 
Imperial Hotel, the Presbyterian Church, the 
Baptist Chapel, and other buildings are thus 
treated. The style of the Hotel is Venetian 
Gothic, with moulded jambs and arches, and 
some carving in the capitals. Other buildings 
are in the old Scottish, others in the Flemish, 
style, with bold turrets. The Presbyterian 
Charch, a church at Alford, and a school at 

Fraserburgh are in the Early English style. 
The last building has a beautiful spire, in two 
colours of granite. The church at Alford is 
entirely lined internally with contrasted granites 
to the exclusion of plaster on the walls. ‘ 
The new County Buildings in the Flemish 





style, by Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear, have a fine 
tower, and they are executed in the beautifal 
Kemnay granite. 

The North of Scotland Bank shows what it ie 
possible to do in granite when cost is not limited. 
It bas a Corinthian portico, the details of which 
correspond with those of the Temple at Tivoli. 
The workmanship aad jointing are so perfect, and 
the material so beautiful, that this building looks 
as if it were executed in marble. 

The cost of working granite has of late years 
been greatly reduced by the introduction of 
machinery. A style of ornamentation is now 
common, and comparatively inexpensive, viz. : 
polishing the whole surface, and then removing 
the polish in beautiful patterns. This answers 
well in the grey, blue, and red granites, and 
when the pattern is delicate, and the rough 
ground gilt, a very rich but refined effect is pro- 
duced. London smoke would require the granite 
to be polished, and, indeed, the great beaaty of 
granite—or marble—is only revealed by this 
process. The purity of effect of the Aberdeen 
buildings amounts almost to tameness, and it 
might be well, therefore, to introduce a moderate 
quantity of majolica of delicate pattern and sub- 
dued colour in the string panels, architraves, 
and cornices. 

This material having a bright surface would 
harmonise perfectly with a wall surface of 
polished granite, and it is absolutely durable for 
external work. With the above examples of 
granite building at the present day before us, 
and knowing how subject to decay and soot- 
blackening all freestone buildings are in London, 
is not the adoption of it here well worth our 
attention ? 








THE CHELSEA EMBANKMENT. 


Ar the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, held on the 24th ult., a report was pre. 
sented by Sir J. W. Bazalgette, the chief 
engineer, on the settlement of the Chelsea 
Embankment, from which the following is an 
extract :— 


‘* That the Chelsea Embankment was completed early in 
1874; that up to September, 1875, its lines and levels were 
perfect for its whole length of 4,300 ft.; that about that 
period its foundations at one point became honeycombed, 
softened, and undermined, and the foreshore in front of it 
lowered by the withdrawal of the foundations of old Cado- 
gan Pier by the Thames Conservators ; that [settlements ‘on 
the Embankment began to be observed about this time, 
which have more or less injured a length of about 300 ft. of 
embankment nearest the pier, and that the levels and lines 
of the remaining 4,000 ft. of embankment continue as 
perfect as ever. We are now driving sheeting piles and 

roins in front of the toe of the embankment, and have 
ightened the outward pressure upon the back of the wall, 
avd this appears to have arrested any further movement. 
It is proposed to protect it permanently by forming con- 
erete counterforts at the back of the wall, which will also 
form piers for arches under the footway.”’ 


Mr. Roche, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said it would be ‘necessary that they 
should confer with the Conservators of the 
Thames, and he suggested that it should go back 
to the committee for that purpose. 

The report was received, and referred back to 
the committee for the purpose indicated. 





THE SANITATION OF HEREFORD. 


TaIs was the subject of a paper read by Mr. 
George Cole, city surveyor of Hereford, at the 
recent meeting of the Association of Municipal 
and Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors at Kid- 
derminster. He said that Hereford and its 
suburbs contained a population of nearly 20,000, 
but there were not more than 10,000 or 12,000 
within the district of the sewerage and water 
supply. The works were carried out under the 
direction of Mr. T. Curley, C.E., in 1854, but had 
been considerably extended since, under his 
(Mr. Cole’s) direction. There was scarcely a 
house in the city which was not connected with 
the sewers; all had their water-closets, and 
nearly all were supplied with the sanitary syphon 
and trap-system, with self-closing valves, and 
were supplied with water direct from the mains. 
The surface water was conveyed into the sewers, 
and when running full, flushed them effectually 
after heavy storms. At other times they were 
flushed weekly by flush-wells at the end of every 
street. The sewers were well ventilated by open 
gratings in the centre of the street, varying from 
50 to 100 yards apart, and no complaints had 
ever been made of bad smells from these open. 
ings. The sewers were farther ventilated by 
rain-water pipes when these were not near win- 
dows, and in some instances by special 6-in. 
pipes. The cesspools were for the most 
filled up. It had often been his lot to find two 
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or three at gentlemen’s houses, and Mr. (ol, 
commented on the danger arising when the in, 
prisoned gases escaped intoa house. All sewer, 
and drains should be ventilated @8 much as pos. 
sible, and no drain in connexion with a sewo, 
should be allowed to enter a house without ther, 
being carried up from it a perfectly jointed yen. 
tilator. Water-closeta should be made outside 
the external walls of a house, or at any rate 
adjoining them, so as to admit of free ventils. 
tion, not only from the closets themselves, bu; 
from the soil-pipes below the traps. The water. 
closets, in many instances, in Hereford, were no, 
properly ventilated ; and Mr, Cole remarked tha; 
the better class of society ran more danger from 
this source than the poor. Larth-closets had 
been used, but not found successful,—it might be 
through mismanagement, The inspector had been 
compelled to report them as nuisances, and had 
caused them to be made into water-closets, The 
great drawback to the Hereford sewage was, 
that it was made to empty itself into the Wye 
and polluted the stream for a considerable dis. 
tance. The commercial value of sewage was, he 
thought, generally much over-estimated ; but in 
an agricultural district, if anywhere, it ought to 
be utilised. The water supply of Hereford was 
pumped from the Wye, passed through filter. 
beds, and delivered in the usual way. 








ARBITRATION COSTS. 


LOCAL BOARD OF TROWBRIDE vU. GENERAL WALKER 
(IN APPBAL). 


At a meeting of the Board the Chairman made 

a cheque for 1211. 15s. in order to meet an award 
against the ratepayers on arbitration. General 
Walker claimed compensation for alleged damage 
occasioned by the construction of a main sewer. 
The General, in the first instance, claimed 500i, 
but his agent, when before the joint arbitrator, 
to take 200I., the question of costs and 

other trifling matters being left for the taxing. 


master arbitrator. : 
The decision of the arbitrator fixed the compensation to 
be paid by the town of Trowbridge for building a public 
sewer under the General's field at 200/., as per agreement. 
The town considered this somewhat a heavy verdict i! 
assigned by ajary, and the cheque for the 200/. was madeas 
above stated, when the clerk to the Board politely informed 
the Chairman some more figuring was required. The 
arbitrator had ordered 1152. 10s., the costs of Genera! 
Walker, to be added to the 20ul, The clerk next made 
the not over-pleasant report that he had received a demand 
from the arbitrator's solicitor for his and the umpires 
costs, to the tune of 121/. 15s., and this was also to be paid 
by the Local Board of Health. 
The Chairman, before he made out the other two 
cheques, observed, ‘‘ He did not like it; he thought 1 
very wrong. When a man asked in the first place 500/. 
for a public improvement, and afterwards, when all ex- 
penses had been incurred, came down through his agent 
to 200/., it was too bad to saddle the ratepayers with the 
whole of those extraordinary costs in addition.” - 
Another member of the Board observed, “Why, this 
is not all, for I find that the sum to be paid by us, 457/. - 
rough figures, does not include any of our witnesses °F 


our costs,” ied. “D 
The Chairman, peaegg em his head, replied, _ 
dear me! Don’t you think the Board had better have 


paid General Walker his 500, and have done with it y 








STRAITS OF BROMPTON. 
MARLBOROUGH-ROAD. 


Tue importance of this thoroughfare, to whieh 
allusion was made in the Builder of the 12th of 
August, makes it essential to recur to the subject, 
as since that period the two shops in eel 
road, adjacent to the corner of Marlborough-roa?, 
have been pulled down, and the proprietor 16 
about to erect three new houses, with shops upo" 
a frontage of 42 ft. 

Now, the necessity of seizing the — 
moment to effect an improvement induces 
suggestion that as the frontage of the _—. 
shop at the corner is 32 ft., if 20 ft. were g'v° ' 
to the road there would remain a frontage ° 
12 ft. to the Falham-road, with a lateral mone? 
of 36 ft. to Marlborough-road and also 4 oe 
back space for storage and the erection © 
spacious and commanding house of business. ‘ 

This fine and open thoroughfare, noel 
ing the Chelsea and Falham roads at a 
most central part, has been long neglected ; a 
now that the Chelsea improvements are won a 
extensively carried out, it becomes essentia ~ 
this point of junction should be adapted oe 
character of the neighbourhood and t ete 
quirements of the time. It leads from aw 
Hospital, direct to the South Kensington. a 
way and Museum, and the issue would catie 
mediate between Pelham-crescent, Ale tof 
square, and Brompton.crescent. This bloc o 
two houses, 36 ft. by 32 ft., stands out sae 
20 ft. across the line of thoroughfare into 
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Fulham-road; but the corner house was built 
nearly a century back, when the neighbourhood 
was suburban and of small comparative value; 
since then Whitehead’s-grove, Cadogan, and other 
street-ranges have been erected, issuing into 
Marlborough-road, which has also been completed 
within the last century. Seeing that the corner 
block of buildings (two houses with 36 ft. 
frontage) projects over 20 ft. into the centre of 
Marlborough-road, obstructing at its entrance 
the most frequented and spacious thoroughfare 
of Chelsea, surely it behoves the Vestries of 
the two parishes wherein these houses are 
situated to look after public interests, to rectify 
so great & blot upon the south-western district, 
and to open and make straight theway. “Q.” 








COST OF BOARD SCHOOLS, 


Tue Brighton School Board, in its triennial 
report, jast issued, gives some statistics with 
regard to the cost of school buildings obtained 
from the towns enumerated below, which were 
selected for a similar return made to the House 
of Commons about two years since, but as ihe 
figures have somewhat altered during the interval, 
the statistics are given by the Board corrected 
to the present date, so far as they could be 
obtained. The amounts given are the average 
cost per head for sites and buildings. 





illaminating power of coal-gas may be increased | | 


feet of gas per hour. 


since the day it was opened in 1868; and it is| ones as No. 2. 
beyond doubt that no other station in the king- | gauged tiles. 


ments appear to justify the conclusion that the covers of the under tiles, and jointed the whole 


ength. The mortar should be composed of fine, 


threefold by burning it from a carburettor 
‘ ing clean, sharp sand, and rather more than th 

ay with dead oil” ; and further on he gives | quantity of lime. The tiles shonld Scoala 

- y-four grains as the consumption of this dead | and the bed and long joints kept as close as 
ou in one of these carburettors burning 2°9 cubic | possible. In no case should a narrow tile be 
] used ; and to avoid this and k th 
The St. Pancras Station of the Midland Rail-| it is necessary to ieeadaeeii ek . + ig 
way Company has been lighted by this method | the tiles, selecting wide ones as No. 1, and narrow 


The mediums go with the un- 
By judicions use of these gauged 


dom can compare with this in brilliancy of light- 
ing, combined with economy in the consumption 
of gas. 
selecting the best method of lighting the new 
Royal Exchange 
adopted this after the most careful examination, 


saving at a minimum of cost and trouble. 
FREDK. LIVINGSTONE. 





Again, the committee appointed for 
in Manchester have also 
and it has given the most complete satisfaction. 


It is a fact that a process does exist by which 
large consumers of gas can effect a considerable 


TILING. 


Sir,—In reply to your correspondent upon 
this subject I can, from a lengthened experience, 
confidently recommend that tiling should be 
properly laid in mortar at the top of the tile; 
for these reasons :— 

1. The tiles lie solid. 2. The mortar will get 
hard, and resist the moisture, which neither hay, 
straw, nor moss will do; on the contrary, either 
will court it, and communicate it to the lath and 
timbers, and the result is early decay. Either 
will also harbour vermin, which mortar will not. 
Mortar will also keep out the snow and driving 





between the rafters. 


tiles not only may the bond be kept, bat the 
design (when necessary) worked with geometrical 
accuracy. To keep tiling clean when in pro- 
gress a little clean dry sand should be kept 
strewn upon the work. When the bed jointsare 
fairly set they should be struck with the thick 
end of a lath, and finely swept along the courses 
with a birch-broom. When tiling is executed as 
above, hay, felt, boards, or moss may safely be 
dispensed with, without fear of snow or rain 
drifting in. When an air-tight job is required, 
the tiling itself might be rendered on the inside 
J. H. Jounson. 





THE ORIGIN OF TOBIN’S SYSTEM 
OF VENTILATION. 


Sir,—It is perhaps hardly worth while to re- 
vive the Tobin question, but I have, whilst 
referring to your past volumes, come across the 
following passage, and cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to recall it to your notice. It is an extract 
from a work called “The Gentleman’s Stable 
Manual.” In treating of the ventilation of 
stables, it directs certain openings to be made in 
the walls, and then continues :—‘‘ Each opening 


rain, equally if not more so than the others; / must terminate in a square tube, placed within 
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“THE STATUS OF ARCHITECTS.” 


Sir,—In answer to “ Civil Engineer, late 
Architect,” allow me to state my case. I was 
articled to a firm of architects with a large and 
varied practice in the country. A premium of 
1201. was paid down for me, and I had to give 
my services for five years without any remunera. 
tion whatever. At the completion of my articles 
I attempted to practise for some little time on 
my own account, but very soon got tired of the 
not very interesting employment of daily dusting 
my drawing-board and square, and then looking 
wistfully out of the window waiting for clients, 
Occasionally I broke the monotony of my life by 
going in strongly for competitions. Once I very 
nigh succeeded, being third in a competition of 
over thirty. I then tried architect’s assistant, 
but soon found that there was plenty of work, but 
little or no prospect. Unlike, therefore, your 
correspondent, I went in for the tempting and 
discriminating offer of the Horse Guards, and at 
forty years of age I have an income of about 
1501. per annum as a first-class military foreman 
of works, and in two years more shall be en- 
titled to a pension of 11. 1s. per week for the 
remainder of my life; therefore, I contend I 
have saved the ratepayers from the burden of 
my support for the remainder of my existence, 
whereas your correspondent shadows forth that 
he may ultimately become a pauper. I think you 
will agree with me that he had better have taken 
the tempting and discriminating offer. The 
latter part of his letter I cannot answer, but 
doubtless there is another side to his statement 
there. F, W. E. 








CARBURETTING GAS. 


Sir,—I have read with pleasure the article 
by Mr. J. Gardner on the manufacture of gas 
in your last issue. He glances briefly at most 
of the processes by which, in modern times, 
particularly during the last few years, it was 
sought to enrich the quality of ordinary coal- 
gas, or to substitute the vapours of hydro-carbons. 
Nearly every one of these latter, as he justly 
observes, proved conspicuous failures; but he 
omits the mention of one process for carburetting 
ordinary gas with the heavy or dead oils of tar 
which has proved highly successful, and is the 
property of the Sim and Barff Company. 

In proof of this statement, I would beg to 
refer yon to the report of Professor Bloxam upon 
the carburettors used by that company, which 
he drew up at the close of a series of exbaustive 
experiments. In it he says that “these experi- 


passes over it, taking in snow or rain. 


“torching.” 


because the latter in time becomes flattened, the | the stable. Each tube must be 5 ft. higb, having 
result of continual moisture, and the draught | sp upright position, and secured to the wall by 
E . . If 12} means of holdfasts. They should be 5 in. or 
very exposed situations, the mortar bedding fails | § in. square, having three sides of wood, the 
to thoroughly resist the driving storms of rain, | fourth being formed by the wall against which 
then point the tiles inside,—called in the country they are fixed. On the top of every tube fix a 
This is best done while the work is | thick plate of zinc, well perforated with small 
fresh, before the mortar with which the tiles are | holes,” 


bedded is dry, as it will be done much easier, 


underside of the rafters will certainly add to the 
warmth. 

Tiles should not be bedded at the bottom, 
because in that case the frost will lift and 
break them. Moreover, as most tiles are at 
first more or less porous, if bedded at the 
bottom, the moisture could not find exit. 


P.S.—Do not entrust your tiling to inexperi- 


bricklayers know but little about it. 





Sir,—In answer to your correspondent, a 
simple and effective method is to lath the rafters 
as inthe usual method, and tile with nib tiles. 
If possible, dip the tiles into a tub of water to 
take off the dust, and take out the suction, then 
lay in the usual manner in good time, and hair 
not too coarse; and, when you have laid from 
4 ft. to 6 ft. up from the eaves, get under and 
point with the lime and hair that have pressed 
through the joints, and when the whole is done 
in this manner, and the lime and hair have got 
hard, put half Portland cement and half fine 
sand into a pail, with sufficient water to make it 
about the thickness of paste, keeping it stirred 
while applying it with a grass brush tothe whole 
of the underside of the tiling, taking care to well 
fill in all the crevices and round the laths with 


the lime and hair. 
Witwiam PutHam, Plasterer. 





Sir,—I beg to submit the following opinion 
for the information of your correspondent, G. H. 
Palmer. First, the roof timbers should be 
strong, well supported, and of Gothic pitch ; 
the double oak lath is best, and should be 3} in. 
from top to top, the first lath 34 in. from the face 
ofthe building. For brick, stone, orconcrete build. 
ings no eave-lath should be used. The under 
eave of § tiles, 7} in. long, and tile width should 
be bedded, the hollow side up, solidly on the top 
course of brick or stone, and jointed from top 
to bottom, and should have 2 in. projection 
from the face of the wall, and reach 1 in. above 
the first lath. When dormer windows or other 
obstructions interfere with the eave, the tiling 
should be carefally set out, that the bond may 
work correctly over such obstructions. The tiling 
should then be started with a half tile or straight 
from the right-hand side as you face the work ; 
should in all cases be bedded on as much as it 





and more successfully. Lath and plaster to the 


enced workmen,—a large proportion of the 


Is not this “Tobinism”? It appeared 
in The Builder, November 5, 1859. Fr; 





“USE OF CHALK IN BUILDING.” 


Sir,—Many years ago my client was desirous 
of erecting a lodge to his park, in which he had 
the opportunity of quarrying chalk, and we 
determined to construct the walls above the 
foundations with that material. 

For this purpose chalk was dag out of the 
lower beds in the autumn, and stacked on its 
natural bed under cover, but exposed to the wind 
during the ensuing winter. In the spring it was 
dressed, and the walls were built, it being again 
laid on its natural bed. The external face was 
covered with “rough.cast.”’ The last time I saw 
the lodge, a few years back, it was standing weil. 
The result of our experiment did not lead us 
to think we had adopted an economical scheme 
on account of the large amount of chalk neces- 
sarily quarried above that ultimately available 
for use. JOHN TURNER, 





THE LARGEST ROASTING-.JACK IN 
ENGLAND. 


Messrs. FeretHam, of Soho-square, are at 
present engaged in fitting up a jack for the 
kitchen of the residence of the Duke of West- 
minster known as Eaton Hall. It is 22 ft. in 
length. The motive power is water, which is 
conveyed from the cistern to the water-wheel 
by a j-in. pipe. The wheel is 4 ft. in diameter 
and 5in. in breadth, and it sets in motion six 
horizontal and four vertical spits. Over the 
wheels which communicate motion to the spits 
are five oil-boxes. The jack is capable of cook- 
ing about a ton of meat. It is entirely under 
the control of the cook, who can weer = 
8 by simply turning a water-tap. The whee 
mp A hidden roc, 5 Aan and will be enclosed 
in a glass case, and surmounted by an arch in 
orpamental brickwork. The design, with some 
few alterations, is that of Mr. W. Eden Nesfield, 
who has also supplied working drawings of the 


machinery. 








Death of a Belfast Builder.—The death is 
announced of Mr. Thomas M‘Keown, builder, of 
Grosvenor-street, Belfast, at the comparatively 
early age of 48. The contracts for the erection 
of the Masonic Hall, Arthur-square, and of the 
Theatre Royal, were entrusted to Mr. M‘Keown. 
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had also a t for casting those frequently. 
BELL FOUNDING. found omumuned objects of a black glassy 
In reference to the details on this subject substance, with spiral lines and a perforation on 
published in the Builder, p. 1127, some interesting | each side for suspension with a string. Farther 
intelligence reaches us from France. Some ex- | on some beautiful axes of jasper or green stone, 
periments have been carried out by Messrs. de | many whorls of blue stone, and a great many 
Ruolz, Montchal, and De Fontenay,on vhe appli- | splendid terra-cottas, of which the large vases 
cation of the new metal of phosphuret of copper | with two or three handles, the ends of which 
and phosphorised bronze to various industrial | have been modelled into the shape of crocodiles, 
purposes. Phosphor-bronze is now well known | deserve particular attention. The whole vases 
as the material from which the guns of the/ are covered with representations of warriors of 
Austrian artillery are being made. The above- | a dark red colour on a light yellow dead ground, 
named gentlemen have discovered that bells cast | wearing coats of mail, girdle belis, _kunpsdec, 
of this metal are much superior to those of ordi- | sandals, and either shaggy helmets, with stings 
nary bronze. Two bells, presented by them to or pricks like the skin of a porcupine, or helmets 
the French Academy of Sciences, were tested | with long crests. From the front side of the 
before that society. One made with phosphuret | helmet always protrudes an object in form of a 
of copper, in the proportion of ;%;, gave sounds | horn. The warriors are invariably armed with 
much superior in acuteness, intensity, and tone, | large round shields, the lower part of which is | 
to those produced by a bell of ordinary bronze,— | always cut out in form of @ crescent ; also with 
seventy-eight parts copper and twenty-two parts | lances. 
tin. Its composition was also more au 
A bronze alloy with the proportion of >44,5 of | ss , 
phosphorus Perse friction well, and can be MONUMENTAL. 
indefinitely recast without appreciable loss of = Edinburgh.—It will be remembered that 
bulk, Mr. John Hutchison, R.S.A., had jast com. 
The clear sounds produced by glass vessels pleted, towards the end of July last, his statue 
when struck are well known. The brittleness of of the late Mr. Adam Black, when, by an 
the material, however, prevents its use for this unfortunate accident, the model was almost 
purpose. It would be interesting to discover entirely destroyed. It is stated that, in the short 














length, 50 ft. in width, and 41 ft. in height. It, 
roof is arched with solid stone slabs, each 
measuring 21 ft. in length, which enabled the 
architect to make the ribs so prominent. The 
ran from one end of the hali to the other a 
rest on each end on double Corinthian columne 
which form @ colonnade all round the interior 
of the hall. The room is magnificently painted 
and the whole hall is lavishly gilded. “Upward, 
of 3,000,000 gold leaves were used for this work 
The walls have been almost hidden by gigantic 
mirrors, and the huge chandeliers which bang 
in the centre are the largest ever im . 
All the glass fittings are by Mesers. Osler & Co, 
even to the grand staircase at the main entrance 
of the durbar-hall. This staircase is entirely 
of glass and marble. In addition to the large 
ruby chandelier which hangs between the wings 
of the staircase, statuettes and the other obj: 
de vertu adorn the room, which is roofed wit) 
stone slabs, each 30 ft. in length. The room on 
the opposite side is roofed in the same way. 
The two rooms which flank the durbar-hall are 
furnished superbly. One is the banquet-hall, 
and the other contains the costly gold and 
jewelled throne and canopy, and the portraits of 
her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. This room is a sort of ante-room to the 
durbar-hali. | Another room contains a life. 
sized oil painting of his highness Scindiab, and 


whether the “toughened glass” of M. de la| interval which has since elapsed, the sculptor has some very costly fittings. All the apart. 
Bastie could be made available for the manufac. has made good the damage, and has once more | ments are beautifully carpeted. The palace 
ture of bells. If the clearness of tove is not got his work nearly ready for casting. While | itself cost a little above 11 lakhs of rupees, 


affected by the toughening process, experiments the limbs and torso of the statue were com- 
in this direction are worth trying, and we would pletely wrecked, the head, in which the artist 
suggest the idea to those practically engaged in was considered by Mr. Black’s friends to have 
the subject. secured a telling likeness, happily escaped with. 
out injury. It has, therefore, only been neces. 
A CYCLOPEAN HOUSE IN MYCEN, [FY to remodel the Ggure from the neck 

In the course of the accounts sent to London Denbigh, North Wales. —On Thaureday, 
of the excavations now going on in Mycens,| Nov. 23rd, a statue in honour of Dr. Evan 
Dr. Schliemann says :—To the south of a circular | Pierce, coroner and magistrate of this town, 
parallel double row of sepulchres my excavations was unveiled by Sir W. Grenville Williams, bart., 
have brought to light a vast Cyclopean House,/M.P. The statue is of Sicilian marble, of 
which, so far as it has been uncovered, contains | colossal proportions, and rests on a column 50 ft. 
five chambers intersected by four corridors of | in height. The doctor is represented and clothed | 








but the garden-walls, iron ‘railings (all cast in 
Gwalior), the garden furniture, glass staircase, 
chandeliers, have cost nearly nine lakbs more, 
The area of the garden and palace park is above 
one square mile. The grounds are tastefully 
arranged, and the water ruas here in a stream, 
falls like a crashing cataract there, and springs 
up in a hundred places in lively fountains. The 
water which feeds the garden stream comes 
down in a canal for a distance of fifteen miles. 
The whole plan of the palace and park, and the 
construction of them, the plan of the watershed, 
and the construction of the canal,—in short, 
every bit of the work, has been done by Major 


4 ft. breadth. The walls still retain here and | in a professor's gown, in the act of addressing | Michael Filose...... The Prince of Wales 


there their clay coating, which, however, shows | an assemblage, the right hand resting in folds 
nowhere a trace of painting. The walls are/of drapery, the other holdings scroll. It is the 
from 2 ft. to 4ft. 6 in. thick, and one and the | work of the sculptors W. & T. Wills, of London. 
same wall is in some places 6 in. to 8 in. thicker | Mr. Underwood was the architect, and Mr. 
than in others. The largest room is 18 ft. 6 in. Jones, of Rbyl, the builder. 

long by 13 ft. 6 in. broad, and its east side is cut Glasgow.— Messrs. Stewart, McGleshen, & 
out in the rock toa depth of 1 ft.4 in. As well | Son, of Edinburgh, have just completed a monu- 
below this as below the adjoining room a deep | ment for erection over the grave of the late 
cistern is cut out in the rock; the water is con-| Rey. Dr. Buchanan, in the Necropolis, Glasgow. 
ducted into it by a cyclopean water-conduit, | The monument takes the form of an Ionic cross, | 
which leads down from the hill. Although there | the pedestal of which is 3 ft.3 in. in height, and | 
are no windows in the house, and although the | the cross 8 ft. 9in. in height, making the total 
scanty daylight through the doors must have | height from the ground 12 ft. The whole design, 
been still diminished by the cyclopean circuit | which is in keeping with the early sculptured 
wall, which is only separated from the west side | crosses of Scotland, has been executed in Sicilian 
of the house by a 4 ft. broad corridor, yet this | marble, chastely but artistically worked. The 
seems to have been the royal palace, because no | front and edges are enriched with ornament of a 
building in a better style of architecture has Celtic type. 


| spoke so highly of the palace, and so often 


broke out in enthusiasm about the picturesque 
park, that after the departure of his royal visitor 
Scindiah made Major Michael Filose a present 
of a lakh of rupees.” 








DRAINAGE WORKS. 


Arnold Local Boardof Health.—At the monthly 
meeting of this Board, held at the Pablic Offices, 
Arnold, Mr. Phipps in the chair, Mr. Fred. Jack- 
son, of Nottingham, the consulting engineer of 
the Board, attended, and submitted plans and 
sections of the proposed sewerage works to be 
constructed in Arnold, and to join the main 
sewer in Church-street, Basford, in connexion 
with the Leen Valley sewerage scheme. The 
estimated cost of the works is 6,500/. The plans 





been found yet in the Acropolis. Certainly his; Kidderminster.—Well-nigh fort ears have 
Royal Majesty was not comfortably lodged in| flown since the per wa of. the penny- 
such a house, but comfort being unknown, it was postage system, and only now when Sir Rowland 
unmissed. On the other hand, the objects dis- | Hill, the organiser of the reform, is in his eighty. 
covered in this house prove that the family | fifth year, is it proposed to erect a statue in his 
which occupied it had pretensions toluxury. In| honour. The movement has begun in Kidder- 
one of the chambers, at a depth of 23 ft. below minster, his native town, where, at a puolic 
= a was found a —— -ring cut out of a| meeting, it has been determined to raise a sub- 
splendid white onyx, with a seal, on which are i i i 
incised two animals without horns. At first aN SEI EN ee 
sight they certainly appear to be hinds, but eo 
attentive examination shows that the artist’s 
intention had been to represent cows; both turn AN INDIAN PALACE. 
round their heads and look on their calves, which| Tax Times of India gives a description of 
suck the milk from their udders. Though in a| Scindiah’s new palace at Gwalior in which he 
very archaic style, the incision is nevertheless | entertained the Prince of Wales when his Royal 
well done, the anatomy of the animal is observed | Highness visited Central India, in the course of 
with accuracy, and one feels astonished how it | which it saye:—“There ‘is no doubt that the 
ever was possible to do the work without a| Maharajah’s new palace and grounds at Gwalior 
magnifying glass. In seeing the incision and | are the handsomest of their kind in India. The 
thinking that it belongs to an antiquity by | Prince and suite pronounced this opinion, and in 
centuries preceding Homer, we are ready to| all probability Gwalior will, in time, attract 
believe that all the works of art mentioned by | sightseers in much the same way as Delhi 
Homer—the wonderful shield of Achilles, the | Lucknow, and Agra. The building has been 
dog and the hare in Ulysses’ mantle-clasp, erected in the Phoolbagh, and has been named }) 
Nestor’s goblet, &c.—all existed at his time, and | J ye-in-dur-bhovan, or Abode of the Illustrious. 
that he merely describes what he saw with his |The palace alone covers an area of 124,771 
own eyes. There are further found in the square feet, exclusive of the inner square which 
cyclopean house perforated convex pieces of | is 321 ft. 6 in. by 321 ft. The palace is double. 
agate or serpentine, derived from necklaces—|toried throughout, and in some places has 
some with an incised spiral ornamentation, |three and four stories. Its highest parts 
others with incised ornamentations of horses or | measure 106 ft. from the ground. The first 
deers. There was also found a formstone of story is of Tuscan, the second Italian Doric, and 





provide for flashing near Queen-street, Gedling- 
road, and at Daybrook. It was agreed that the 
works be passed, and that application be made 
to the Local Government Board to lend the 
money, repayable in fifty years. 








PARTY STRUCTURES. 


Str,—I shall feel obliged if you will kindly let me have 
a brief reply to the following questions :— 
Jones, under sec. 88, clause 7, and sec. 83, clause 7, of 
the Metropolitan Building Act, pulls down the party fence 
wall separating his garden from Smith’s, and, under 
sec. 83, clause 6, raises same for the purpose of erecting 
stables on his land. Some four or five years elapse, when 
Smith wants to build stables, and he serves notice 00 
Jones, under s, 83, clause 8, of bis intention to cut into the 
party structure to insert corbels to hold plates to support 
his floor. Query, Is Smith bound to pay Jones for 4 
moiety of the wall built by him in excess of the beight of 
the old party fence wall? and, if so, nodes ge 
. H, Bas D 

*.* Yes. It belongs to Jones, and Smith, if he make 
use of it, must pay fis proportion of the value of it. 
Jones could recover, we apprehend, at common law. As 
& matter of fact, a party garden wall is not s psrty- 
structure under the Metropolitan Building Act. 








. New Waterworks for Galashiels. —Tb¢ 
heavier part of the works for introducing ® 
water-supply to Galashiels bas been undertaken 
by Mr. James Young, Roslin. The contract 
comprises the large compensation reservoir a 
Stantling Crags, and the clear-water reservoir 4 
Knowes Dean, as well as the intake dam and 
piping from Caddon to Knowes Dean, The con- 
tract price is stated to be 17,7881. 11s. 113d. It 
is believed the total cost of the works will n0t 





jasper, showing on all six sides most fantastic | the third Corinthian architect » Th i 
types for casting gold or silver ornaments; it|of the durbar-hall abadasiar Ut ft. ce: in 





exceed the original estimate of 30,0001. 
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A NEW PARK FOR PARIS. 


THOUGH possessing 80 many parks and public 
gardens, not to mention innumerable broad 
streets and boulevards resplendent with foliage, 
the Parisians are not yet satisfied. Another 
park is in the course of construction, and more 
than three handred workmen are employed over 
the task. For this purpose a sum of 12,0001. 
has been at the disposition of M. Alpband ; the 
various roads and paths are already traced, the 


greater part of the trees are planted, and the 1 


workmen haye begun to dig out the three arti. 
ficial lakes, which will be among the chief 


attractions of the park. The place selected for | 


these pleasure. grounds certainly wanted im- 
provement. Its general aspect and associations 
were not of the most pleasant description. The 
new park is situated to the south of Paris, on the 
hillooks which form the left bank of the Biévre, 
and from whence a splendid view can be ob- 
tained of the Observatory, the Val-de-Grace, the 
Panthéon, Paris, and the hills which shelter the 
north-east of the city. The park will extend 
over more than than sixteen hectares of land, 
and will be entered by four gates, giving re. 
spectively one to the Boulevard Jourdan, Rue 
Nansouty, Rae Gazan, and the Avenue Reille; 


but the principal entrance will face the prolon. | 


gation of the Boulevart d’Enfer. The portion of 
this thoroughfare, extending from the Sveaux 
Railway Station to the park, will henceforth ba 
called the Avenue de Montsouris. The park also 
will be named after the quarter cn which it is 
laid out, notwithstanding the dismal significance | 


inhabitants were so poor that they were de. 


scribed as feeding on mice. It was here also uoon is C’a sic; the front walls may be brick 
and stone, but stuccois not to be used. The 


that the celebrated giant or brigand Isoire, the 
hero of so many romances, was buried in 1664. 
His tomb, one of the curiosities of Paris, was | 
reconstructed by Antoine Cabot in 1777. This | 
place, indeed, has always been associated with | 
the burial of the dead. Al! ghosts and goblins, | 
giants and other mystic personages of axcient | 
legends are generally made to issue from the | 
Tombe Isoire, and the superstitious Parisian 
Jooks in the direction of Montsouris when he 
anticipates some supernatural apparition. Nor | 
is it difficult to account for these delusions. Tce | 





by the members of the committee of manage- 
ment, in recognition of the zeal and efficiency 
with which he discharged the daties of honorary 
ae vo Sen for a period of 
¢ral months after the death of th . 
tary, Mr. A. G. Harris. pcre 
At the next election of ‘pensioners, there will 
be a larger number of candidates elected. 
Mr. F. W. Keeble has accepted the position of 
hon. secretary to the annual ball of the Institu. 
tion, which will take place on the 18th of J anuary, 


877. 








SURVEYORSHIP ITEMS. 


Chiswick.—At @ meeting of the Chiswick Im. 
provement Commissioners, held on the 22nd ult., 
Mr. H. O. Smith was elected engineer and sur. 
veyor, at a retaining salary of 3001. per annum, 
with no restrictions as to private practice, but 
| to hold no other public appointment without 
| their consent in writiog. There were ninety-six | 


from which the final selection was made. 

Croydon.—From six candidates who had been 
selected by the General Parposes Committee of 
the Croydon Local Board of Health, Mr. Laffen 
has been chosen to fill the office of Assistant 
Sarveyor. 








A NEW HALL IN KENSINGTON. 











ACCIDENTS. 


A TELEGRAM received at New York, on the 
19th ult., announces that the floor of a crowded 
theatre at Sacramento, in California, fell in on 
the previous night. Seven persons are said to 
have been killed and 100 injured, many of the 
latter fatally. 

Oa the 17th ult., while a number of men were 
at work upon a scaffold on the spire of the new 
Weeleyan Charch, Windsor, 90 ft. high, one of 
the supports broke, precipitating three men from 
the roof. Two were dreadfully injured, one, it is 
feared, fatally. Both were removed to the Royal 
Infirmary. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Warthill—The new church of St. Mary, 
Warthill, near York, has been consecrated by the 
Archbishop of York. The church has been 
erected from designs and under the direction of 


applicants, and these were reduced to eight, | Mr. J. G. Hall, of Canterbury, and is in the 


early Geometrical style of architecture. The 
building consists of a nave 40 ft. long by 19 ft. 
wide, chancel 18 ft. long by 16 ft. wide; on the 
orth side is the vestry, and on the south side a 
tower, under which is the principal entrance to 
the church. The roof to the nave is open 
timbered, stained and varnished, with moulded 
ribs resting on stone corbels, Sitting accommo- 
dation has been provided for 120 persons. The 





At the vestry on Tuesday night, Sir W./exterior of the building is faced with grey or 
Fairfax in the chair, a report was brought up| mottled brick, with Yorkshire stone dressings to 


with reference to particulars for the guidance of | the buttresses, body of tower, and windows. The 
of the word. Montsouris was formerly a miser- | architects in desigaing plans for the new build. | roofs are covered with thick Welsh slates. The 
able little hamlet called Mange-Souris; forthe iog to be erected for the vestry and its | tower contains three new bells, cast by Mersrs. 


oTicecs. 


The style of architecture agreed | Warner & Sons, of London. The whole cost of 


building the church has been borne by Mrs. and 
Miss Agar, of Brockfield, near York. The con- 





estimated cost (exclasive of furniture) is not to | tractors were Mr. Clark for the masonry, Mr. 


exceed the sum of 18,0001. 

Mr. Boutcher wished to know what the vestry 
meant by the term “ Classic.” 

Mr. Davis said it was put in to exclude Gothic. 

After some discussion with regard to the style 
of architecture, it was resolved that it should not 
be either Gothic or Elizabethan. With a few 
verbal alterations the particulars were adopt d. 





chief entrance to the catacombs is at Montsouris,| THE NEW BRIDGE OVER THE REGENT’S 


and it is here that all the bones collected from | 
the Cimetitre des Innocents and other burial. | 
grounds were brought and deposited. | 

These gloomy associations will, however, be | 
toon obliterated by the exceptional attractions of | 
the new pleasure-grounds. Besides the beauty | 
of the flowers, and the verdure of the park, | 
visitors will be able to examine the Palais du 
Bardo, which was one of the curiosities of the 
Exhibition of 1867, and now serves as an obser. | 
vatory. This and other observatories close at | 
hand have been established by the War Depart. | 
ment to be used as special laboratories, to facili. | 
tate geographical studies among naval and 
military officers. Altogether, therefore, the Parc 
de Montsonuris will be to the Parisians who live 
south of the Seine what the Parc des Battes de 
Chaumont is to the inhabitants of the northern 
districts, So much has already been done to 
increase the beauty, the luxurious aspect, and 
sanitary condition of the western or wealthy 
quartera of Paris, that we cannot but welcome 
this effort to place a garden of health in the 
midat of the poorer dwellings of the industrial 
classes, 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


Tue forty-sixth election of pensioners on the 
funds of this Institution was held on Thurre 
day last at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, Mr. | 
Charles B. Waller, president, in the chair. 
There were two vacancies,—one for a man and 
one for a woman. The following is the list of | 
candidates, with the number of votes recorded 
for each, viz.:—Henry Atkins (third applica- 
tion), 4,522; J. T, Brown (first application), 838 
(inclading 52 votes allowed in consideration of 
Mr. Brown having been a subscriber to the Insti- 
tution for thirteen years); Eleanor Winter 
(second application), 2,098; Susannah Webb 
(second application), 1,644; Elizabeth Thorn, 
1,277; and Ann Noyes, 193. The suceessful 
Candidates were therefore Mr. Atkins and Mrs. 
Winter, 

Votes of thanks to the scratineers and the 
chairman concluded the proceediogs of the 
election, after which Mr. Thomas Stirling was 
Presented with a piece of plate, subscribed fur 





| exhibitors. 


CANAL, CHALK FARM-ROAD. 
Sir,—We notice the description of the above 


| bridge in your issue of the 18th alt., and request | 


yon to be good enough to notice in your next that 
this firm supplied and erected the whole of the 
iron-work. It is not correct to say, “ There are 
mains formed in the girders 34 io. diameter.” 
The novel feature of utilising the two main 
girders to serve as gas-mains emanated from, and 
bas been carried out by, us. We have constructed 
these girdera so as to be quite gas-tight; they, 
of themselves, serve a3 gas-mains, and the pas. 
sage in them for the gas is 3 ft. by 1 ft. in the 
clear, = 3 ft, square in area. 
Marr. T. Snaw & Co, 








RICHMOND PARK. 


Sir,—I have read your article on Richmond Park, in 
last week’s Builder, I think it quite time that the Office 
of Works had the entire control of the park, and that 
preservation of game ina public park so near London was 
abolished, The enclosures should be thrown open to the 
public, Certain portions of the park should also be set 
apsrt for football, cricket, and other athletic sports, — 
trast you will assist to obtain such a desirable change in 
the management, A RicHMONDITE. 





PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION AWARDS. 


Sir,—In your last issue is a letter signed *G. B.,” 
which speaks of the productions of certain particularised 
This would have been of more value had 
the writer given his name, which would possibly hate 


| satisfied as to his judgment and claim to speak with 


authority on this subject. We observe that our exhibit 
is not referred to by your correspondent, and we take a 
course unusual with us, in asking your permission to state 
that we are recipients of two medals for metal work 3 that 
a portion of our exhibit has been purchased by the Penn- 
lostitute has signified its desire that some farther portion 


ed on loan with them. 
thereof may be placed on *Harr, Soy, Pearp, & Co. 











The District Surveyorship of Bethnal- 
green (East).—This office, vacant by the death 
of Mr. RK. Culver James (as announced in the 
Builder last week), will be filled up on Friday 
next, the 8th inst., by the Metropolitan Board of 


1 | be utterly useless. 


vania Maseum and School of Art, and that that) 


| after restoration. 


| Rookledge for all the joinery and carving, Mr. 
| John Nichols for bricklaying, and Mr. Hodgson 
| for the coloured and plain glazing. 
| Fclkirk.—The parish church of Felkirk, near 
Barosley, has been re-opened for divine service, 
}after having been closed for twelve months. 
During that period it has undergone a process of 
renovatiou. The galleries have been removed, 
aud the high.backed pews of the nave and aisles 
{replaced by open benches in oak. The walls 
were in a tolerably good state of repair, and it 
has not been found necessary to rebuild any 
portion of them. The aisle roofs have been 
| completely restored in substantial oak. The 
pulpit, which was formerly in the nave, has been 
placed against the north pier, and the reading. 
desk on the opposite side. A carved oak lectern, 
the gift of Mr. Ramsbottom, stands midway 
between them, at the top of the nave. The 
total cost of the alterations amounts to 2,600). 
Bryn Eylws, Denbighshire-—The parish church 
of Bryn Eglws was re-opened on the 31st ult., 
after restoration under the direction of Mr. 
Arthur Baker, architect, at a cost of nearly 
1,0001, Bryn Eglws is situate in @ romantic 
valley at the extreme end of the Clwydian range 
of hills. The old church and private chapei 
| connected therewith, which is the property of 
the Yale family, of Pias yn Yale, date back 
beyond the Conquest. f 
| Birmingham.—An effort is now being made to 
restore, or rather to comple:ely rebuild, St. 
| Luke’s Charch, Bristol-street, Birmingham, any 
‘attempt to patch or repair it being declared to 
In ita present condition it is 
said to be positively dangerous, and both Mr. 
| Chatwin, the architect, and Mr. Brigge, @ builder, 
| who have been consulted on the matter, agree 
‘that nothing short of taking it down will 
effectually meet the case; for although erected 
only a little over thirty years 8g, the sandstone 
of which it has been constructed is completely 
‘decayed. Mr. Chatwin has prepared designs 
fur a new structure, and these having been fully 
approved of, all that is now required is the 
necessary amount of money for carrying on the 
work. Altogether the rebuilding will cost abovt 
7.v00l. ‘ 
| St. Mary Cray.—The chancel of the parish 
|church of St. Mary Cray has been re-opened, 
The church, which has many 
points of interest, and dates from about the end 
of the thirteenth centary, was partially restored 
in 1862, bat much remained to be done in the 
chancel. In Jane last the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners undertook to completely restore the 
chancel, and this has now been done under the 
direction of Mr. Ewan Christian, the Commis- 
sioners’ architect. The south wall was found so 








Works. There are many candidates for the 
appointme-t, 


rutten (the charch is built of flint thrceughont) 
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that it had to be rebuilt all but about 100 square 
feet ; in this part has been opened out a perfect 
hagioscope. The works have been carried out 
by Mr. Bridge, builder, of Maidstone. 

Epsom.—Christ Church, Epsom, was conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Winchester, on the 17th 
ult. The church has been erected on a piece of 
waste ground at Epsom Common, in the manor 
of Horton, and is situate about three-quarters of 
a mile to the south-west of the town. It is 
built in the Decorated Gothic style, of rough 
whole flints, dag from the neighbourhood, with 
Bath stone quoins and dressings, and measures 
120 ft. by 45 ft.,intended to be increased at some 
fatore date to 56 ft., by the addition of a south 
aisle, and a tower has yet to bs constructed. The 
sittings number 464, all plain and open, and of 
which 400 are to be free. The flooring in the 
body of the church is plain wooden, save the aisles, 
which are paved with Godwin’s quarry tilee, 
while in the fine chancel encaustic tiles are laid 
down. Nearly the whole of the fittings, in- 
cluding an orgav, built by Hill & Sons, have 
been given by members and friends of the con- 
gregation. The edifice was designed by Mr. 
Blomfield, and the builders are Messrs. Adamson 
& Sons, of Patney. The total cost of the 
structure has been 6,5001. 

Pebmarsh.—The parish church of St. John the 
Baptist, Pebmarsh, bas just been restored at the 
hands of Mr. Harcourt Runnacles, of Halsted. 
The church formerly belonged to the Priory of 
Clare, in Suffolk, founded by Eluric, son of 
Wighar. Inthe reign of Edward the Confessor, 
Gilbert de Clare, son of Richard Fitz Gilbert, 
Earl of Brion, gave the Priory with all its Pre- 
bends to the Abbey of Bec, in Normandy, about 
the year 1090. 

Polegate.—The new church of St. John, in the 
hamlet of Polegate, Sussex, was opened for 
worship on the 10th ult. It is built externally 
of Kentish rag, Bath stone being used for the 
facings and tracery of windows, the internal 
walls being of red brick. The roof, an open 
timbered one, is covered with local red tiles, and 
a tower and spire are situate at the north end, 
the lower part of the tower forming a porch 
entrance, The extreme inside length is 82 ft., 
and width, 26 ft., the chancel being 24 ft. by 
20 ft. The height of the nave is 36 ft., the 
chancel 30 ft., and the spire 63 ft. The plan 
consists of a nave, with open seats toaccommodate 
210 persons; a chancel, fitted with choir-stalls, 
&c.; a vestry adjoining the chancel, with space 
for an organ at the back of the choir-stalls on 
the south side. The aisle and open spaces of 
the nave and the floor of the chancel are paved 
with Minton’s tiles. The heating is effected by 
means of Gaurney’s patent stove apparatus. 
Messrs. Blessley & Spurrell, of Eastbourne, are 
the architects, and Mr. Peerless, of the same 
town, was the builder, the total cost being 
2,6201. 

Hyssington.—In the summer of last year it 
was determined to pull down the old church and 
to build one as nearly as possible on the same 
site. The old church was a plain rectangular 
building, with rubble walls, 5 ft. thick, without a 
single architectural feature worthy of preserva- 
tion. The roof was covered with heavy old stone 
tiling, which was rapidly breaking the back of 
the church. The interior consisted of a nave 
and belfry, divided by a lath-and-plaster partition, 
and the arrangement and fittings quite accorded 
with the generally dilapidated state of the build- 
ing. The new church is in the Late Decorated 
style, and consists of nave and chancel under 
one roof, and a small vestry. The distinction 
between the nave and chancel is marked by a 
buttress, and the chancel is farther distinguished 
by a string-course. The old bells (one bearing 
the inscription Sancta Etheldreda ora pro nobis) 
have been fixed ina double bell-cote. Internally, 
the chancel roof consists of carved rafters of 
pitch-pine, boarded diagonally on the upper side, 
and the nave roof is similarly boarded on the top 
of plainer rafters. The chancel floor is laid with 
Godwin’s encaustic tiles, and the nave floor with 
Corndon flag. The old carved oak Jacobean 

pulpit and the sexagonal font have been re- 
— — retained, at the expence of the late 
vicar. e new church was rated 

oath alt, consec! on the 

Chudleigh Knighton (Devon) —Thelit 

of St. Paul, built by Sir G, 2. Scott. Ftp 
six-and-thirty ye-rs ago, has just been restored. 
Craciform on plan, and consisting of nave, 
chancel, and transepts, the church was built en. 
tirely of flint, with limestone dressings. It is in 
the Early English style, all the windows being 
lancet-headed ones. A general renovation being 


necessary, desigcs were prepared, and have been 
carried out under the supervision of Mr. R. 
Medley Fulford, architect, Exeter, The various 
defects which three dozen years have brought to 
light in the building have received careful atten- 
tion, and the whole of the body of the church 
has been reseated throughout with open pitch. 
pine benches. A new pulpit is in the same 
material. There is a low chancel-screen with 
traceried panels and carved terminations, also 
in pitch pine, and forming a unique and good 
feature. The avenues are laid with encaustic 
tiles. The communion-table has been elevated, 
and is now reached by four steps. Behind it is 
a carved Bath stone reredos. This is divided 
into three compartments, the central one being 
gabled and further ornamented by the introdac- 
tion of a large foliated cross in polished alabaster. 
The backs of the three panels have sgraffito 
work introdaced into them, and this style of 
ornamentation is, we believe, to be used in other 
parts of the charch. A new stained glass window 
over the table is by Mr. Drake, of Cathedral- 
yard, Exeter. The carved work and the reredos 
are by Mr. Harry Hems. The contractor for the 
whole of the works was Mr. John Mills, builder, 
of Newton Abbott. 

Wanstrow (Frome). — The parish church of 
Wanstrow, near Frome, has been recently re- 
paired and altered to a considerable extent. 
New roofs have been put throughout (the 
church in plan consists of nave and chancel, 
north and south transept, tower, chancel, aisle, 
and a new vestry), the west wall and the 
chancel arch taken down and rebuilt, the chancel 
rebuilt, and a great portion of the south transept 
and chancel aisle also. The tower being modern 
has scarcely needed any repairing. The roofs 
are of fir timber, with wagon-headed wood 
ceilings under, panelled and cusped, the nave 
and chancel ceilings being the most ornamental. 
Externally, the new roofs, like the old ones, are 
covered with the stone tiles so characteristic of 
the neighbourhood. The whole of the old pews, 
also west gallery, have been removed, new floors 
put, and open square moulded.end benches put. 
The church will now accommodate 160 wor- 
shippere. The walls have also been re-plastered. 
The gangways of the nave and north transept 
have been paved with adamantine clinker bricks, 
banded and bordered with slate. The chancel, 
south transept, and chancel aisle are paved with 
encaustic tiles. In the new chancel a great deal 
of the jambs of the old windows has been re- 
used, and the ancient piscina discovered em- 
bedded in the walls has been reinstated, in 
proper position. A small vestry has been added 
on the north side of the chancel, roofed by a 
lean-to. Traceried wooden screens divide the 
south transept and chancel aisle from the rest 
of the church. New doors of different design 
have been placed to each entrance. There is a 
new pulpit, with perforated oak panels in the 
upper part, and a Ham-hill stone base; the font, 
with its square moulded and carved panels on 
each side, is of Corsham Down stone. In style, 
the church was Early Decorated, the unusually 
low pointed segmental arches being remarkable. 
The church is warmed by one of Porritt’s under- 
ground stoves. The works have been carried 
out by Mr. John Vallis, builder, of Frome, Mr. 
ie aiop olga 2 and 5 Edmund B. Ferrey 

ing the architects. © total 
about 1,5001. myer en 








WINCHESTER HOUSE. 
Tae recent purchase of this building by the 
Government was announced in No. 1750 of the 


Builder. In the recent biography of the late 
Dr. C. R. Sumner, D.D., by his ie it is ex. 





plained how this house became the property of 
the bishop, and his town residence = ondele of 
Winchester. In Mudie’s “ History of Hamp- 
shire,” vol. i., pp. 63-4 (1839), it is atated that 
“The palaces erected in Winchester have been 
subject to the same flactuation and decay as 
monasteries and fortified castles. To the south- 
ward of the ivy-clad remains of Wolvesey 
Castle, and near the chapel, a structure of 
modern date, Bishop Morley began in 1684 a 
splendid palace for an episcopal residence. The 
building proceeded slowly, and was completed by 
Bishop Trelawny, the successor of Morley ; and 
after his demise, in 1721, seven years after, the 
laying of the foundation, and scarcely ten years 
after its completion, it was partially in ruins. 
a a brn preferred the castle of 
arnham as their principal coun i 
Bishop Morley’s palace “i dappled at 
one of its wings, used as an occasional residence 





(Duo. 2, 1876, 


of the prelate.” Mr. Joseph Moser, A.D. 1903 
a notable antiquary, stated that at Bishop's 
Satton, A.D. 1773, were ruins of a large build. 
ing supposed to be the walls of a former palace 
of the bishops of Winchester, one of ten palaces 
or manor-houses, at Wolvesey, Southwark 
Waltham, Marwell, Esher, Farnham, Wargrave, 
Taunton, and Highclere. Waltham Palace, a} 
Bishop's Waltham, is described and engraved in 
Warner’s “ History of Hampshire,” vol. i., p. 266 
and in Modie’s, vol. ii., pp. 170-2. It was 
founded by Bishop de Blois, in the middle of 
the twelfth century. William of Wykeham 
repaired and rebuilt this edifice. The remains of 
the hall indicate a length of 66 ft., a breadth of 
27 ft., and a height of 25 ft. In Warner’s work, 
the remains of Wolvesey Castle, and the chapel 
of Wolvesey, are engraved (two views) and 
described (vol. i., pp. 270-1) at length. 

At the commencement of the twelfth century, 
Giffard, Bishop of Winchester, erected a resi. 
dence in Southwark for this see, which had a 
park of sixty or seventy acres. A.D. 1642, this 
palace was abandoned, and A.D. 1663-4, Bishop 
Morley purchased a new Chelsea mansion from 
the Duke of Hamilton, at the price of 4,2501,, 
pursuant toan Act of Parliament. A.D. 1821, 
| Bishop Tomline, by virtue of an Act of Parlia. 
| ment, sold this residence for 6,0001., described 
‘and engraved in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
| vol. xcii., p.516; and when Dr. Sumner became 
| bishop of this see, A.D. 1827, the residence in 
St. James’s-square was bought with the. proceeds 
of sale and of timber. Until now it has re. 
mained as the town residence of the bishops of 
this diocese. Wolvesey and Farnham Castles 
were erected by Henry de Blois. At Wolvesey 
Queen Mary lodged before her marriage with 
Philip of Spain. It was destroyed by Sir W. 
Waller’s army daring the civil war. See Milner’s 
“ History of Winchester,” vol. ii., chap. v.; and 
Leland, Itin., vol. iii, p. 99. In Mr. Cassan’s 
“Bishops of Winchester,” vol. ii., the palaces at 
Waltham, Farnham, Winchester, Chelsea, and 
Southwark are described at length. Farnham 
Jastle, built by De Blois, belonged to this see 
originally, A.D. 1129. It was seized by Louis, 
the Dauphin of France; but shortly afterwards 
Henry III. recovered the castle. In 1642 it was 
injured by the rebels, and subsequently it was 
dismantled as a fortress. The Gentleman's 
Magazine, N. 8., vol. ii., p. 372 (April, 1839), 
contains an engraving of another Winchester 
House, then recently destroyed. But this 
ancient building had belonged to the Paulets, the 
site having been given by Henry VIII. to the 
lst Marquis of Winchester. The land had be- 
longed to the Austin Friary until the Reforma- 
tion. The outer gate shown in this view, with 
its shell-formed pediment, is stated to have been 
an example of the massive entrance-porches to 
old London mansions. These buildings were on 
the west side of Broad-street, and on the south 
side of Winchester-street, in the City of London. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. Ixi., p. 1160 (1791), 
and vol, Ixxxiv., p. 529 (1814), contain an en- 
graving of Southwark Palace, showing that it must 
have been an extensive building. Farnbam Castle 
is engraved in Manning and Bray’s “ History of 
Surrey,” vol. iii., pp. 134-5. The three views show, 
respectively, the castle, the keep from the 
south-west, and an inner room, then (1814) used 
as the servants’ hall, Cuz, Cooke. 














Books Received. 


The Complete Practical Machinist. By JosHva 
Rosz. Philadelphia: Henry Carey Baird & 
Co. London : Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, 
& Rivington. 1876. 

Tuis is essentially a book for those who are 
usually called “ ical”? men,—workmen,— 
mechanics. It treats of tools and how to “ 
them, in lathe work, vice work, drills, taps — 
dies, hardening and tempering, &c., illustrat 
by many excellent engravings; and thas far ! 
conveys instraction how to do good work _ 
machine-maker’s shop. Towards the end of = 
book is an explanation of the action of the slide 
valve, which is very plainly stated. 


A Treatise on Lathes and Turning. By Ls 
Henry Norrucorr. 2nd Edition, with 3 . 
Illustrations, London: Longmans, Greep, 
Co. 1876. live 

Tux author is a member of the Tarners 0 ; 

pany. In addition to numerous voce pa a 

parts of machines, and of tools, views © oe 

plete lathes are given from ph: hs farnis 








to the author by Sir Joseph Whitworth & Co., 
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Messrs. Fairbairn, Kennedy, & Naylor, and other 
eminent makers. Besides the ordinary opera. 
tions of turning, boring, drilling, planing, wheel- 
cutting, &c., ornamental turning, cutting, and 
carving, are treated of to some extent; and the 
author promises another volume which is to be 
devoted exclusively to examples of plain and 


ornamental turning, 


The Timber Merchant's and Builder’s Companion. 
Third edition. By Wittiam Dowsine (Timber 
Merchant, Hall). London: Crosby Lockwood 
&Co. 1876. 

ConTAINs new and copious tables of the reduced 

weight and measurement of deals and battens of 

all sizes, from one toa thousand pieces ; also the 
prices per foot relatively to the prices per 

Petersburg etandard hundred ; and other useful 

and valoable information concerning foreign 

timber. 





Wood Conversion by Machinery. By Joun 
Ricnarps, M.E. London: J. & W. Rider. 
1876. 

Saws and sawing are whet the anthor treats 

chiefly upon. He offers also some useful re. 

marks on foundations for machines, and enume- 
rates the inventions of Sir Samuel Bentham per- 
taining to wood-cutting, and adds some remarks 
on longitudinal and transverse planing. The 
articles are reproduced from the Timber Trades 
Journal of 1876. 





Miscellanea, 


The Philipson Orphanage, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.—The Philipson memorial building, 
erected at the Moor Edge, for the boys of the 
Northern Counties Orphanage, and named the 
Philipson Memorial Orphanage, has been opened. 
The building has been erected mainly at the 
cost of Mr. Hilton Philipson to perpetuate the 
memory of his late mother (the wife of Mr. 
R. P. Philipson, the Town Clerk of Newcastle). 
The new building has cost about 10,0001. The 
building, which was designed by Mr. G. T. Red. 
mayne, of Manchester, is simple Gothic in style, 
and it is built of local grey bricks, with aslightly 
red brick in bands of one brick every four 
courses. The bailding has round-arched window 
heads, with stone labels and string courses, 
and moderately steep-pitched roofs, broken up 
with dormer lights to the top story. It has a 
frontage of 123 ft., and a tower rises at the 
south-west corner toa height of 20 ft. On the 
ground-floor there are school, class, and dining 
rooms, committee’s room, matron’s room, apart- 
ments of the master and assistants, and kitchen, 
offices, lavatories, &c. There are two school- 
rooms; one 34 fc. 6 in. by 18 ft., and the other 
37 ft. 3 in. by 20 ft. The dining-hall is 34 ft. 
by 23 ft, The contractors for the building were 
Mesers. Lowrey & Scott, and Mr. Yates has 
acted as clerk of the works. 


Wren’s First Church.— Under the order of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the Charch of 
St. Dionis Backcharch is now beitig demolished. 
The church, named after Dionysius the Areo. 
pagite,—who, converted by St. Paul at Athens, 
taavelled on to France, where, after his martyr. 
dom, he was adopted under the name of St. 
Denis as the patron saint,—was the first charch 
completed by Sir Christopher Wren after the 
Great Fire of London. Originally built in 1288, 
the present edifice, which stands in Fencharch- 
street, was completed ia 1674, its length being 
66 ft., the breadth 70 ft., and the tower 90 ft. in 
height. Grinling Gibbons carved the pulpit, and 
according to Godwin’s ‘City Churches,” it 
possesses in the vestry (and these were seen 
yesterday) four of the large syringes or squirts 
which were used by the City forefathers for the 
extinction of fires. They are about 2 ft. 3 in. 
long, and are attached to straps which cross 
round the body of the person usingthem. These 
will be conveyed to the Guildhall Maseom. The 
monuments and tablets will be removed to the 
church to which the parish is affiliated, and the 
bodies removed to Ilford.—Times. 

Technical Education for Bricklayers.— 
A correspondence between members of the Arti- 
sans’ Institute, St. Martin’s-lane, and the Insti- 
tute of Architects, in type, has been cancelled, 
having appeared elsewhere. The class asked 
for some encouragement from the Institute in 
the way of certificates and diplomas. The Insti- 
tate replied that it was established for purely 
presessional objects, and could not entertain the 
idea, 


_Tinsley’s Improved Bedstead.—Mr. Wa. 
Tinsley, the well-known publisher, not content 
with the elevation of the mind, his more imme- 
diate object, has been trying his hand, and with 
success too, at the elevation of the body. Ob- 
serving, at hospitals and elsewhere, the labour 
and paius required at times to raise a patient in 
bed toa more upright position, he has devised 
and patented a very simple arrangement by 
means of which this is effected in “the twink. 
ling of a bed-post,” as people say. Byaturn or 
two of a handle the upper part of the body may 
be raised to an almost upright position, the bed. 
clothes being undistarbed and following on the 
body, and it may be lowered again as rapidly 
and as easily. There must be many cases in 
which such an arrangement, cheaply applied, 
would be a boon. Nor, as it seems to us, is it 
the sick or wounded alone that might wisely 
take advantage of the invention. Persons who 
deem it advan us to take their breakfast in 
bed, read their letters and make arrangements 
for the day, before getting up, would find Tinsley’s 
elevator a great comfort at little cost. 

The New Hall for the Phrenological 
Museum, Edinburgh.—An addition to the 
Watt Institution, Edinburgh, comprising, together 
with further class-room accommodation, a large 
hall for the Phrenological Museum, in Sargeons’. 
square, is nearly completed. The building is in 
the Palladian style, but the architect (Mr. David 
Cousin) is stated to have imparted a French 
feeling to the details. On the ground-floor is 








New Horse Repository, Canterbury.— 
A new horse repository was opened at Canter- 
bury on the 11th ult. It has been erected from 
the drawings of Mr. John Green Hall, architect, 
Canterbury, the builder being Mr. Frank Fether- 
stone, of Littlebourne, for a contract sam of 
2,1671. The walls are of the red Canterbury 
br ick, and the roof of Bangor slates, lighted by 
skylights. The building is fitted with iron 
mangers and racks cast by Mesers. Drury & 
Biggleston, ironfounders, Canterbury. The baild- 
ings consist of four separate stables, each 38 ft. 
long, 28 ft. wide, and 22 ft. high up to the collar, 
giving to each horse 1,600 cubic feet of breaking 
space. Also a carriage-house, 36 ft. long by 
24 fc. wide, with office and ros‘rum at the end. 


New Literary Institutes in the North.— 
On the 14th ult. an interesting ceremony took 
place at Skinningrove, a large and thriving 
mining village on the Cleveland coast, below Salt. 
barn. Messrs. J. W. Pease & Co. are the prin- 
cipal owners of the place, and with their acous- 
tomed liberality they have provided for the 
intellectual wants of their workpeople, who are 
compelled to live away from the advantages of 
towns, by the erection of a literary institute on 
the same plan as that just opened at New Marske. 
The total cost of building and furnishing has 
been about 2,8571., and the work has been carried 
out, as at New Marske, from the plans and 
under the superintendence of Mr. Carrington, 
Messrs. Pease’s architect. 





the Phrenological hall; on the first and second 
floors are class-rooms, with retiring-rooms, for 
the lecturers in the School of Arts; while the 
whole of the upper flat is set apart as a draw- 
ing-class hall, being excellently lighted from the 
roof, as well as from either end. All the new 
class-rooms will be entered from the great stair- 
case in the building, erected for the School of 
Arts two or three years ago. The front of the 
Phrenological Museum is enriched by a large 
oriel window, which forms a prominent feature 
n the design. 

Additional Dock and Wharf Accommo- 
dation at Runcorn.—On the 14th ult. the 
Weston Canal, which connects Runcorn witb 
Weston Point, and is about one mile in length, 
was re-opened, it having been closed for several 
months for the purpose of being deepened and 
made into a ship canal. It has now an average 
width of 100 ft., and vessels drawing 15 ft. of 
water are able to pass along it. This canal will 
afford extra wharfage space of more than a 
quarter of a mile in length. It is being fitted 
with five wooden stages and steam cranes, and 
a high-level tramway is in course of erection, 
so that the loading and unloading of vessels 
will be greatly expedited. Since the transfer 
of the Runcorn and other property to the Bridge- 
water Navigation in 1872, upwards of 50,000I. 
has been expended in improvements at the port, 
which has had the effect of materially increasing 
the trade. 

The New Monster Clock at the Crystal 
Palace.—The monster clock by Messrs. E. Dent 
& Co., which has been in course of erection during 
the past six months at the south end of the 
Crystal Palace, is now completed and in working 
order. This clock is almost a counterpart of the | 
great Westminster clock (which was built by the 
eame firm), with the exception of the striking 
and chiming apparatus, and the dial is the 
largest ever yet constructed, being 40 ft. in 
diameter, or nearly 1,300 square feet in area. | 
The diameter of the Westminster clock is but 
23 fc. The hands, with their counterpoises, 
weigh nearly a quarter of a ton; the minute- 
hand measures 19 ft. in length, and moves } in. 
at every beat of the pendulum. The distance 
travelled by the point of the minute-hand is 
nearly four miles a week. During seventeen 
days of observation the variation was eight 
seconds only. The face of the clock has been 
designed by Mr. F. Fenton. 

Norwich School Farniture. — Messrs- 
Colman & Glendenning, of Rampant Horse- 
street, Norwich, have just erected an additional 
manufactory on Chalk Hill-road. The building 
is composed of Portland cement concrete, and 
has three stories—the upper floor being used as 
a show-room, the second being devoted to the 
carpenters and machinery, and the ground floor 
to the blacksmiths. The manufactory is 113 ft. 
long, 65 ‘t. wide, and 40 ft. high to the wall. 
plate. The whole building is stated to have 
been designed and carried out under the direc- 


The Midland Railway.—At the annnal 
dinner of the engineers connected with the Mid. 
land Railway at Derby, held recently, the chair- 
man gave, as an instance of the magnitude of 
the company, the mileage of railway, canals, and 
tramways, being, in round numbers, about 1,500, 
the coal consumed for locomotive power amount- 
ing annually to 600,000 tons, and for the con. 
veyance of passengers and goods there were 
31,000 vehicles. These in line would forma 
train the rear van of which would be in 
St. Pancras Station, and the front van six miles 
north of Derby, with 114 miles of locomotives in 
front ; and the number of men employed to work 
the line is upwards of 36,000. 


Drainage at Whitby.— At special meeting 
of the Whitby Local Board, a few days since, 
the plans and report of Mr. Mansergh, C.E., for 
the construction of a new system of drainage, at 
a cost of 34,0001., were taken into consideration. 
Mr. Stevenson presided. The meeting con- 
sidered that the estimated cost was a serious 
impediment to the execution of the works, and 
that the scheme was further defective by reason 
of the length of the main tunnel to the outfall at 
Saltwick, the syphon across the barbour, and the 
non-utilisation of present drains. Mr. Mansergh 














tion of Mr. J. Holmes, foreman to Messrs. 





Colman & Glendenning. 


will therefore be requested to modify his scheme 
so as to make its execution practicable for about 
10,0001., failing which premiums will be offered 
for the best plans. 


Entrances to Theatres.—We have fre- 
quently noticed the bad arrangements for 
admission to theatres. As we said recently 
(p. 945, ante), in regard to the crowd waiting, 
the “guardian of the streets remains within, 
while the people press outside,” though to do 
s0 might seem “a folly ina man, and in a woman 
a negation of modesty.” An instance occurred 
at the Haymarket pit-door on Tuesday night, 
when a young gentleman was surrounded by 
thieves, and a valuable watch and chain were 
taken from him. The modus operandi is to pinion 
the hands, and knock the hat over the eyes, 
while the adept thief takes the plunder. What 
is the use of a policeman inside calling out 
“Take care of your pockets!” 

Sewer Ventilation at Carlisle. — Mr. 
Rawlinson has confirmed the advice given to 
the Carlisle Urban Sanitary Authority by their 
medical officer and others to convert the sewer 
manholes into ventilators, and allow the deadly 
gases that accumulate in these subterranean 
storebouses of disease to escape into the open 
air, The Carlisle Journal anticipates the best 
resulta from the adoption of Mr. Rawlinson’s 
suggestions. The Carlisle sewers are said to be 
well constructed, but they were made in the 
early days of sanitary engineering, and require 
to be improved in accordance with the results of 
subsequent experience. 

Proposed New Pamp-room at Tunbridge 
Wells.—A company is in formation at Tan. 
bridge Wells for the erection of a pump-room. 
The capital of the company 18 6,0001., and plans 
for the building have already been prepared. 
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A Petroleum “ Pipe-line.”—An American 
correspondent says that one of the principal 
engineering projects claiming attention in Phila. 
delphia is the proposed construction of a “ pipe- 
line” for the conveyance of oil from tke oil 
regions to the Atlantic seaboard, a distance of 
three hundred miles. It is proposed to construct 
this line and force the petroleum through a four- 
inch ordinary main. This is no experiment, as 
pipe-lines of great length are already working 
satisfactorily. The line will be laid 30 io. under 
the ground, over mountains and down to valley 
stations, where the distribution of the labour of 
forcing is carried on. When complete the 
capacity of this pipe-line will supply Philadelphia 
with no less than 1,500,000 gallons of oil per year 
for refining. 


Staffordshire Potteries. — The dispute 
between the earthenware manafacturers of the 
potteries and their workpeople isin a fair way 
of being settled by arbitration. Business has 
been generally resumed, excepting in the case of 
some of the ovenmen, who at first refused to go 
to arbitration. This led to a meeting of the 
maovufacturers being held, at which, it is said, a 
lock-out was resolved upon in the event of the 
ovenmen adhering to their determination. The 
employers met again on the 23rd ult, and 
received a deputation of ovenmen from Barslem 
and Tunstall, who said they were agreeable to a 
reference. On the evening of the same day the 
Hanley ovenmen came to a similar decision, and 
all danger of a conflict seems now to be at an 
end. 


Harbour Improvements at Shorebam.— 
At the first meeting of the new Board of Trustees 
appointed for the management of Shoreham 
Harbour, recently held at the Town - hall, 
Brighton, the trustees, in furtherance of a pro- 
jected scheme for deepening and improving the 
harbour, unanimously agreed to hire at once a 
steam dredger. 
arrangements for raising a loan of 100,0001. for 
the purpose of payiog off old subscribers and for 
farther works, were in a satisfactory way of 
settlement. The trustees have initiated an 
active policy, the carrying out of which will, it 
is hoped, ralse the harbour into a port of im- 
portance, and wortby of the neighbouring town 
of Brighton. 


Compensation Case.—The case of Coles v. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works was heard at 
the Sheriffs’ Court, Red Lion-square, on the 17th 
ult., before Mr. Under-Sheriff Barchell and a 
special jury. Compensation was claimed in 
respect of leasehold interest in a house in 
Theobald’s-road, required for the formation of 
the new street extending from New Osford. 
street to Shoreditch. The jury went to the locus 
tn quo, and had a personal view of the property. 
Oa their return a verdict was taken by consent 
for 2251. The claim exceeded 1,0001., inclading 
the 10 per cent. for compulsory sale. 





It was also stated that the | tect 


{Dxc. 2, 1876. 
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For the erection of a villa at Tring, Herts, for Mr. J.T. 
Pickburn. Mr. W. 
supplied by Messrs. Arding, Bond, & Buzzard - 








Brass ia coosee £5,306 0 
Perry & Co. ........008 shaneslidoonenns 5,163 0 0 
COO a. cccccotves séxsdledegtovesste ceversee 5,069 0 O 
Hill, Higgs, & Hill .......00..ss00008 5,048 0 6 
Lawrence & Sons....... eovsseseesne . 5,027 0 0 
Pocock.. = .. 4770 0 0 
WII sc ccctcspniccisccteessesecisconensss: ee 
Fincher ....00... 4,492 0 0 
SROROED cevinicrommnecosiopeuminnengh + 4,287 10 8 


For the constraction of new storm-water sewer, for the 
Hastings Urban Sanitary Authority. Mr. W. Andrews, 
surveyor, Quantities by Messrs. Cross & Wells: 

EAR coves £2,398 O 
Crattenden.............. 


seeneeererores 


eoceco 








For the construction of new sea and parade walla, &c., 
at West Marina, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, for the Hastings 
Urban Sanitary Authority. Mr. W. Andrews, surveyor. 
Quantities by Messrs. Cross & Wells :— 


Ea ecooseosey 7,000 0 Of 
pe | ee 
Marshall ....cccsccocsees apeneseeounin . 16,700 0 0 
Cruttenden ..,,...00...-csceers 15,720 0 0 
BORED scenntidivesvonnesccempanscaben . 15,527 0 0 
Munday 15,439 12 0 
MUO scccwhsvssscideangustenteeboaees 15,2900 0 0 
BDOUG  conisssnsiccnetensivabanbbandceoete 13,700 0 0 
TNE <cssivncvickaneasn dei piiiiiee ese 12,100 0 O 
RIE -c.cxtonssccrseanegaeipeurnesnsstaiagl 12,000 0 0 
SOUMEDG ance ciciceritdbciiericitionges “Eee OO 





For the construction of seven new groynes at West 
Marinos, St. Leonards-on-sea, for the Hastings Urban 


Sanitary authority. Mr. W. Andrews, surveyor. Quan- 
tities by Messrs. Cross & Wells :— 
RES RTE £4,250 0 0 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 





For nine houses on the St. John’s Estate, Wakefield. 
Mr. W. Watson, architect :— 
Fawcett & Co. (accepted)......... £3,893 0 0 


For Board schools at Goole. ; Mr. W. Watson, archi- 
: Elliott, Calam, & Co. (accepted) £2,694 0 © 





For Board school and master’s house at Goole. Mr. W. 
Watson, architect :— 
Jackson & Co (accepted) ............ £520 0 0 


For altering and refitting the old Market-house, for the 
Wakefield Borough Market Company. Mr, W. Watson, 
architect :— 

Fawcett (accepted)........ccccsseses £1,509 0 0 


Fora detached residence at Doncaster. Mr, W. Wat- 
son, architect :— 
Anelay (accepted) 


For a detached vilia at Manygates Park, Wakefield. 
Mr, W. Watson, architects :— 
Elvey & Co. (accepted)............ £1,100 0 0 





For a lodge, Manygates Park, Wakefield. Mr. W. 
Watson, architect :— 
J.& J. Summers & Co. (accepted) £255 0 0 





For alterations at the Skiddaw Tavern, Chippenbam- 
road, Kilburn, for Mr. Clifford. Mr. Cotton, architect :— 
Temple & Forter .......00..-.csssereeeee £449 0 O 








The Military Centre at Bedford.—Mr. 
J. Hill has supplied about 400 locks and furni- | 
ture for this building, the keys of the former all 
differing throughout. The builders of the Bed. | 
ford Depdt are Mesers. Hill, Higgs, & Hill, of 
Lambeth, and the works, which are now all but | 
fin'sbed, have been carried out under the super- 
int »ndence of Lieut, Thompson, K.E. 


Tae Chief Engineership of Newcastle- 
on- Tyae.—In reference to the paragraph in last | 
week's Builder (p. 1154) we have received a | 
letter stating that it is by no means certain that 
Mr. MoKie is the fortunate candidate, “ no ap- 
pointment having been made.” Oar paragraph 
was based upon a statement in one of the New- 





castle papers. 


Goldsmiths’ Company.—The Conrt of this 
Company have voted 5001. in aid of the fund for 
extending the buildiugs of the University of 
Edinburgh. The Company’s annual expenditure 
out of the general corporate funde, quite 
irrespective of any charity foundation for educa. 
tional purposes, pow amounts to nearly 6,0001. 
@ year.— City Press. PF 


The Victoria (Philosophical) Institute 
announces & paper on the * Egyptian Myth of 


Ra” for Monday, when the Insti i 
etic ig > itute meets in 





ce TENDERS 
or alterations and repairs at the Whit 
street, Mile-End, for Messrs, Truman, — sig ae 


& Co. r. W. E, Williams, architect -— 
___ See otis ., £252 00 
- ETRE ET ass thee 2 216 
I stictiictictsinnlatitiaioiscinsiteact 190 ° ° 


BRIER. <s: sonesadextlescavgcpesacthiosiema tue ans oe 
WME | cscinsicencipusinantessipaxeereviely 382 0 O 
BRET ccarntinsasvesisntsevniztenateiginene 320 0 0 





For alterations and repsirs at the Portland Arms’ 
Portland-road, Notting-hiil, for Mr. Binke, 


Mr, Cotton, 





For additions in rear of the Plough Tavern, Hoxton- 
street, for Mr. Lock. Mr. Hammon, architect :— 
£ 











For the erection of schools and teacher's resid at 
Langley, near Macclesfield, for the Sutton School Board. 
Mr, E, H. Lingen Barker, architect :— 





Grosvenor .,.......... £2,089 0 0 
Lea & Son ........... 2,052 15 0 
IEE ccccosanthddapentsivesinigaenineiin 1,975 0 0 
Cartlidge. 1,898 18 0 
Webber 1,867 0 
Koylance 18400 
Smith 1,685 0 0 
Biggs 1,670 0 0 
Ford eos 1,618 0 0 
Balcombe (accepted) .. 1,576 0 0 





For colugion the Prudhoe Memorial Convalescent 

Home at Whitley, Northumberland, Mr. T. Oliver 

architect. Quantities by Mr, G. C : 
TUROG:. axcocrtnsvinscnivesoas 
Jackson .... 
M'tcheson . 
OCG asccusteve: 





OOO ner ane eOeeeeweteseseeeeesene 





eooooooeo 
ecooosoo 


eeeereeens 











For alterations to the Ro 
B. 


1 Osk ; 
Be hnal-green, for Mr. * » Columbia-road, 





yams, Mr. E. Brown, 


ssteveceesess 240 0 0 


arch'tect :— 
y Diarr (accepted) ........... 


P. Griffith, architect. Quantities 


| 


| 





For foundations, basement-story, and water. 
for Cudham Vicarage. essrs. Tress Briel, 








MII i seticdaisiits azndibibanbinoeubnidiiiadsin £903 

I penecestoness +s 885 : ; 
SUTURED osescecisescceses pinbbassckerecetove 880 0 0 
Fish . 878 0 06 
Payne & Balding .............00...000 ~ 860 0 9 





For alterations and additions to the Prin q 
Tavrrn, Esst-road, City-road, for Mr. Elston. My at’ 
Viney, architect :— one 

Staines & Son (accepted)............. £34) 0 0 





For the erection of new premises, Old Bond-street, for 


Messrs. Thos. Agnew & Sons. Mr, E. Salo : 

tect. Quantities by Mr. Bagg :— _—— 
DOUG, BlOB.  ssccisactéoceunseosse «oe. £32,317 0 0 
Bea Bs GO iivicrieetdiacechisntbnn ss 31,620 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw........cc00..08--. 30,113 0 0 
Trollope & Sons .......0 Pail 28,613 0 0 
Holland & Hannen.............. +» 27,683 0 0 


For forming new entrance to the Clerkenwell Mortuary 
now being erected in Spa Fields Barial-ground, for the 
Vestry of St. James and St. John, Clerkenwell, Mr, 1 
Saxon Snell, architect :— ; 


pe pene abseeeunesbsocestess » £388 0 0 
Parke & BvOO6 cccccecccconcessetsnes » 3809 00 
BODO ge .rcrcccce..cscccecescrccsscssecoesee S79 @ 

BR ACURI . ccevevscvsensssovotesscessucns oo 349 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

“Who Wants a Church ?"—We have received varieus replies and 
inquiries, and have forwarded them to the writer of the letter, with 
whom the matter must now rest. 

Bideford Bells (nexs week).—** Damp” (next week).—*‘ Glass Roofs” 
(next week).—“ Prevention of Echo” (next week).—C. P.H. (it depends 
on circumstances that should be inquired into. Consult a competent 
surveyor!).—H. N. L. (article has not been received).—R M. P. (shal 
appear in due course).—G. C. (we do not propose to return to the 
subject) —G. T. 8.—C. C.—F. P —E. H. L. B.—J.G.—J. 0. T.-W rE 
—R. P.—Landswner.—T. W.—A. W. E.—L.—F. B.—8.—F. J.-1, 3 
W.C.W.0.8.—A. B —H. H.—P. & G.—J.G. H.—Mr. G.—J. W.- 
J. 8 —A Churchwarden,—T. K.—An Old Reader.—J.W.—RK. H. i 
—T. B—W.H. L.—J, A—G. G.—A. J. 8.—G. 8. & Co.—L.—T. M2 
F.C.—M. & 8.—L. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompaniei 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for 


Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read st 
public meetings, rests. of course. with the authors. 








CHARGES FOR 
* ANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 
Bix lines (about fifty words) or under ............ « 
Bach additional line (about ten words) ......-+.+ Os, 
SITUATIONS WANTED, 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under .. 2%. 
Each additional line (about ten words) .......... Os. 
PRE-PAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” js supp'ied direct from the Office, to residen's 
in any part of the United Kiugdom at the rate of 19s, per annuw 
Payable in Advance. wa 

Halfpenny Stamps accepted for amounts under 5s. Any Tsun 
should be remitted by Money Order, payable at the Post-offive, 
Kiog-street, Covent-garden, W.C to DOUGLAS FOURDRLNIEB. 











Advertisements cannot be received for the cwrrent 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 








Bath Stone of best quality. 
BANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, oo 
application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apv’). 

Patent Selenitic Cement, with double the 
agual sand, is much stronger than mortar. 
Plastering finished in much less time at less cost. 
Excellent substitute for Portland cement for 
Conerete at less than half its price.—1, Great 
College-street, 8.W. [Apvr.] 











Asphalte. 

Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
White Asphaltes. 

M BTODARBT & OG 


Office: 
No. 90, Oannon.street, E.0. [Apvr.] 


The Seyssel and Metallic Lava Asphalte 
Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and materials for damp 
courses, warehouse floors, flat roofs, stables, cow: 
sheds and milk-roome, aries, ti 
terraces, and skating-rinks. [Apvr.] 

Whitlana Abbey Green Slates.—Ine? 
Quarries are now fully opened out, and sre pr 
ducing Slates in all sizes, and in any quantity: 
sound, and of choice green tint.—For sam 








and further particulars, apply to the MANAGEB, 
Clynderwen, B.8.0. Cormarthanehite. [Apvr.] 





Electric Belis for Domestic Use. 
Mar! 


Works, 
W. 8. ADAMS & SON, 
41, Marsball-street, Golden-square, 
Catalogues and particulars forwarded on 
application.— [ Advt. } 


No. 





re Cee 


